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Midwinter Fun 
with a Scattergun 


Don’t hibernate. Don’t be a bear. Start the New Year right. Get a gun and 
get out inthe open. Fill your lungs full ofthe crisp, healthy air. Develop your 
arm, your eye and your aim. Get your share of the sport of sports. Try your 
skill with the frisky clay pigeons. Begin 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and exhilaration. 
Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judgment. And every shot 
just makes you crave for more. 


Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club’s not handy get a 


HAND TRAP 


Its tantalizing targets will give you sport galore. John B. Burnham says it’s 

eat practice for both experts and beginners and develops crack field shots.— 

4.00 at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere 
in the United States upon receipt of price. 


Write for Booklets—‘‘The Sport Alluring’? and ‘“‘The Du Pont Hand Trap’’ 3-S. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and Company 
Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Wilmington Delaware 
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The Metamorphosis Of A Greenhorn 


In Which He Is Constrained to Journey to A ‘Strange Country and Enters Into A New Conception 
of Outdoor Life and Its Beneficent Influences— A Story In Three Episodes. 


Chapter I. 

ILL, it may be well to explain, 
though not actually farm-bred 
had spent a considerable part 
of his boyhood days as a tiller 
of the soil. Having arrived at 


ice ad maturity and being controlled 
my ame by a well recognized law of 
economics, he plowed his last 
furrow, turned his back on the farm and joined 
the great army of those who, gathered in large 
communities, toil in the interstices of enormous 
piles of brick, stone and cement by day; and at 
night, like certain aborigines of the far south- 
west, retire to swarming galleries within huge, 
cliff-like structures, to eat and to sleep. 

Very naturally, therefore, in his later years he 
pleasurably recalled the care-free, bygone days 
when a black skunk skin enriched him to the ex- 
tent of a dollar or more, though the acquirement 
of the pungent article of trade uniformly resulted 
in his banishment to the woodshed till the other 
members of the family again became accustomed 
to having him within range of their nostrils; 
when the carcass of a trapped woodchuck was 
good for a five cent bounty from the family 
treasury, and if that of a young one, five cents 
additional for its table value; when, having 
blazed away with the family shot gun, he was 
able to pick up a partridge. quail, rabbit or squir- 
rel with which he immediately scampered home; 
and when, having discovered a nest of wild bees, 
he found the results of attempting to secure 
their honey so disappointing, not to say distress- 
ing, that he did not grudge the halo around the 
head of John the Baptist who, according to un- 
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By W. H. Bentley. 


doubted authority, was able to gather sufficient 
apiarian treasure continuously to sustain life. 

It will readly be understood, especially by 
those whose early days were spent on a farm 
more or less remote from settled communities, 
that the amount of game destroyed by Bill was 





The Amount of Game Destroyed by Bill Was 
Not Likely to Raise Serious Concern in 
the Minds of Those Responsible for 
Its Conservation. 


not likely to raise serious concern in the minds 
of those responsible for its conservation if, in- 
deed, there were such in those days. His skill 
as a marksman was not of an order to disturb 
the holders of duly established records, while 
the trustworthiness of his fire arm was subject 
to more or less controversy. Either from inhe- 
rent truculence or resentful of inconsistency in 
its loading, it had acquired the habit of vigorous- 
ly kicking; and possibly because of the indiffer- 
ent quality of ammunition employed and lack of 
care in storing it, also exhibited a certain sloth- 
fulness in discharging itself commonly designat- 
ed as “hanging fire.’ Not infrequently its con- 
tents were peppered into an inoffensive tree top 
or stone wall, some seconds after the squirrel or 
rabbit whose demise it was intended to bring 
about, had removed to a less dangerous locality. 

In addition to being chargeable with display of 
these questionable points of conduct, it was con- 
fidently asserted by those with an assumed 
knowledge of the finer features of fire arm con- 
struction, that its barrel failed to conform to the 
geometrical requirement that to be straight, it 
must coincide with a line representing the short- 
est distance between its butt and muzzle. If this 
was true, it logically followed that the most 
threatening member of the weapon conformed 
in some degree to the design approved by the late 
Baron Munchausen, for shooting ducks located 
round the circumference of a circular body of 
water. It is well known that that celebrated 
sportsman asserted he once secured at a single 
discharge of his gun, all the ducks feeding on 
the shore of a pond of that contour, by bending 
the barrel to correspond to a segment of a circle 








of the same diameter as the pond. It is not de- 
nied that the theory of ballistics involved in the 
Baron’s practice lacks general acceptance; but if 
he was actually as successful as he asserted, it 
follows, in view of the opinion of the fire arm 
experts, that Bill’s weapon though eccentric in 
conduct, exhibited at least one of the features 
considered essential for all round shooting. 


Notwithstanding these insignificant variations 
of the shot gun—in reality an old, muzzle loading 
musket—from conventional construction and 
performance, its area of efficiency was suffi- 
ciently remarkable to deserve mention. If, on 
being held at a reasonable distance from the 
wagon shed, it was discharged at the end of that 
shot scarred structure, fresh shot marks were 
likely to be discovered at each of the four cor- 
ners thereof as well as at the peak and along the 
sill; It was even contended by some zealous 
supporters of its virtues, that a number of shot 
entirely missed the shed and spent their force in 
space at either side: which contention, if sup- 
ported by proof, would establish a still greater 
range of efficiency than it has been thought wise 
to claim at this time and place. This peculiar 
trait, though considered of doubtful value by a 
certain class of sportsmen, to a considerable ex- 
tent probably offset the irregularity asserted to 
exist in the contour of the barrel, and enabled 
Bill to bring down game that, had the barrel been 
geometrically accurate, he probably would have 
missed. 

It may be proper to add that the old musket 
after long years of service, rounded out its 
career in accordance with the most approved 





the Past. 


traditions, by bursting itself in remonstrance of 
a probable overload at the hands of the over- 
ambitious Bill. This act of self destruction was 
made complete by the separation of all but a 
small portion of the barrel, from the stock, and 
its total disappearance into space. Though the 
unharmed and astonished young Nimrod made 
diligent search all about the scene of the disas- 
ter, he was unable to discover the missing mem- 
ber; and fearful of being chided for the loss of 
a valued family asset, apprehensively started 
homeward carrying the corpse of the stock to 
exhibit as proof of the accuracy of his expla- 
nations relative to the incident. 


In addition to these diverse accomplishments 
as a youthful hunter, Bill had also whipped the 
Neversink—East and West branches—Beaverkill 
and Sundown streams, in his boyhood days. Once 
in after years, too, he somewhat surpassed the 
efforts of Simple-Simon, in lunging from a 
launch with a boat hook at a sleeping dog fish; 
whereupon, his aim being poor the hook met 
with no greater resistance than was offered by 
pea green sea water, and he instantly did a 
“spread eagle” on the surface of the calm sea; 
but was presently rescued and hauled back into 
the launch by a friend who had recovered the 
harpoon, and inserted its hooked extremity into 
the rear of Bill’s trousers. 

In view of his bucolic tastes, his early environ- 
ment, and the sporting experiences just disclosed, 
it is a natural conclusion that he would be in- 
clined to favorable consideration of any proposal 
involving an excursion into nature’s undisturbed 
domains. Such, indeed, was the case, though his 
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There Was a Peculiar Enchantment in the Silent Trip That Bright October Morning That Lulled Bill’s Senses and Deadened Them to Recollections of 





desires did not comprehend anything more ambi- 
tions than resorting to the primitive conditions of 
camp life, merely for the recreation and physical 
rehabilitation thereby to be obtained, but to every 
such proposal, hindrances of an economic nature 
that he could not well overcome uniformly pre- 
sented themselves, and he therefore arrived at 
the conclusion that he should never be able to 
extend his experiences in that direction. Eventu- 
ally, compelled by the dictum of a medical prac- 
tisioner inclined to substitute hygienic and die- 
tary measures for the administration of selec- 
tions from the pharmacopoea, he found that a 
prospective pleasure had developed into a stern 
necessity; and in a state of some uncertainty 
sought out his friend Aeneas who, on a certain 
occasion had referred to him as “not such a bad 
skate when you come to know him well,” and 
communicated to him the suggestion of the med- 
ical authority. To what extent the solecism of 
his friend rehabilitated Bill’s character, is not 
known; but that it indicated the existence of 
somewhat intimate relations between the two, is 
reasonably clear. Friendships, it is well under- 
stood, are not uniformly logical. Bill, for in- 
stance, was somewhat sentimental, while Aeneas 
was intensely practical; and in many other re- 
spects also their characters were antithetical. 
Nevertheless, for some occult reason they got on 
well together and even acquired a certain regard 
for each other. When, therefore, Bill concluded 
his disclosure of the situation Aeneas bluntly 
demanded: 

“Well, you’re going, aren’t you?” 
forestalled Bill’s answer by adding: 


Then he 
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“Of course you’re going, and l’m going too. 
{’m warranted sound, kind and true in all harness 
and good wind, and don’t need any liver tonic; 
but it’s my play time and I’m just aching to wal- 
low round in the backwoods. I know a hunting 
camp. down East that’s jammed from floor to 
roof. with antidotes to whatever ails you, and 
we'll strike out for it as soon as you can. get 
ready.” 

“T’m ready now,” returned the impulsive Bill. 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
Get - me?” 

“Sure thing,” assented the astute Aeneas who, 
no doubt, being fully acquainted with the tem- 
peramental failings of his friend, had tactfully 
adopted the course mo&t likely to dispel further 
consideration of economic problems that so uni- 
formly appeared to. oppose an affirmative decision. 

It is not contemplated either to philosophize on 
the weakness of human nature or to extol any 
particular school of medical practice, in this sim- 
ple narrative. The remedy prescribed in Bill’s 
case is common to most schools and widely ac- 
cepted as of tested value in certain cases. It is 
at least certain that it at once began to exert an 
influence over Bill. As he opened the street door 
and left the house of his friend, the autumn air 
held, he thought, an odor of spruce and pine 
and withered fern. Amid the din of street traf- 
fic he fancied he detected the distant rush of 
water round the boulders of Sisson’s brook; and 
mingled with the cries of “Wuxtra” that reached 
him from the corner below, there seemed to be 
carried the strident notes of the blue jay and the 
raucous cry of the crow. The shadows of tall 
buildings that fell upon him, to his transported 
mind were like those cast by the tall poplars, 
beeches and oaks of Bacon’s woods through 
which he had hunted gray squirrels so long ago 
that it seemed as if he were then living in anoth- 
er world; and if the dull concrete of the walks 
appeared strangely soft and yielding, it was be- 
cause his feet were tracing the old “cross-lots” 
path that terminated at the camping spot on the 
blueberry barrens, to which his thoughts had 
many times reverted when the annoyances of mo- 


I Guess Your Liver Will Sit Up and Take Notice 
After a Few More Meals Like That. 


notonous, daily occupation were unusually nu- 
merous and exhausting. 

In justice to the simple minded Bill, it may 
consistently be urged that others than he often 
lapse into the subconscious state in which he 
existed on his departure from the home of 
Aeneas. “The call of the wild” is alluring even 
to those of sound liver, steady nerves and normal 
digestion; and he in whom it does not arouse a 
devouring enthusiasm, is perverted and deserving 
of pity. The instinct in man that leads him to 
seek companionship with nature, was inherent at 
creation, and will not be eradicated till long after 
grim commercialism has robbed all her solitudes 


Cautiously Turning His Head He Observed Aeneas Similarly Accommodated in the Second Canoe. 
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of their products, and completely exterminated 
the fauna that still inhabit them. 

So it came about that a few days after the 
conference between the two friends, they stepped 
from a train to the platform of a small station 
well within the confines of that great sanitarium 
and sportsman’s paradise known as the “Maine 
Woods.” The day was yet young—so young, in- 
deed, that as Bill inquisitively gazed about, only 
the station and the dim outlines of a potato shed 
not far away, came within his range of vision. 
Stars twinkled in a cloudless sky, and the sharp 
chilliness of a late, October frost was in the air. 

“Well, Bill, we’ve reached the environs of that 
secluded retreat the pill man advised you to look 
for,” announced Aeneas as he dropped his lug- 
gage to the floor. 

“If these are merely the environs, the retreat 
itself must be.a complete: vacuum,” commented 
Bill. “There’s seclusion enough right round here 
to meet any requirement.I know of. Has a pretty 
good smell; though, hasn’t it? Nothing drug 
shop-y about this kind of medicine: pretty good 
for the appetite, I guess. I shouldn’t mind if I 
had a little snack with coffee on the side, right 
now.” 

“Ye-ah,” assented Aeneas, “but you’d better 
get your mind off on another subject—poetry, 
political economy or something in that line. It’s 
a far cry to breakfast: *bout three hours and a 
half counting the buckboard ride and the paddle 
up-stream.” 

“So!” ejaculated Bill. “Poetry is good, Aeneas; 
but it has its limitations,” he continued. “I en- 
joy certain kinds of it at times; but when all 
your ribs are rattling against your spine, a nice 
broiled chop, or a couple of poached eggs on 
toast or browned sausage, or—” 

“O, shut up!” exclaimed Aeneas, with more 
fervor than unction. Then, as his ears caught 
the sound of an approaching vehicle, he an- 
nounced : 

“Here comes the buckboard. Grab your stuff 
and climb in;” a command he himself proceeded 
to obey along with his companion. Three hours 
later they stepped from the buckboard into the 
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The Irresistible Impulse of the Average Amiable Greenhorn to Shoot at Small Objects Is Not 
Easily Discouraged. 


decayed, yielding sawdust that composed the sur- 
face of an old mill yard somewhere along the 
banks of the West branch, and watched the brisk 
transfer of their baggage by the expectant 
guides, into the two canoes in which they were 
to conclude the journey to camp. A minute or 
two later Bill gingerly took his seat on a cushion 
at the bow of one, not however without some 
apprehension of disaster; rested his back against 
a thwart; extended his legs, and was then shot 
out from the bank by the deft paddle strokes of 
the guide with a smoothness and celerity that 
astonished him. Cautiously turning his head he 
observed Aeneas similarly accommodated in the 
second canoe that silently glided along at the rear. 


There was a peculiar enchantment in the silent 
trip up the West branch that bright, October 
morning, that lulled Bill’s senses and deadened 
them to all recollections of the past. Like a dis- 
embodied spirit he seemed to be crossing the bor- 
ders of another world wherein was suggestion 
only of perpetual delight. As the canoe swept 
on to the soft, rhythmical accompaniment of the 
dipping paddles, his mind acquired a state of deep 
content. For a time he found interest in the 
long, wooded arcades through which he passed, 
that were here in shadow and there flecked with 
the divided sunlight that dropped from the now 
thatchless roof on timbered walls and liquid floor. 
Soon the walls retreated and became dim: deep, 
lengthening shadows shut out the vista before 
him; the dip—dip—dip of the paddle grew 
strangely faint and fainter still; light faded from 
his vision; and back to the tireless guide, in the 
deep stillness of the forest, there was wafted a 
sound that has caused many a tired Pullman 
traveler to plot murder in his soul and to wish 
for the day: the rasping, villainous cadences of 
a chronic snorer. 

For a half hour longer the canoe silently glided 
ahead, past undercut banks from which doomed 


trees still tenaciously rooted, leaned far out over 
the water; round sharp bends that stubbornly 
maintained the tortuosities of the channel; past 
miniature coves sprinkled with lily pads, and 
along the well washed edges of tiny, natural 
meadows gray with a crop of coarse, withered 
grass. Still the recumbent figure in the bow 
anomalously murmured, gurgled, strangled. and 
gasped like the proverbial soul in tormerit. though 
blest with the peace of profound repose only 
broken at last by the shout of Aeneas, as the two 
canoes almost together touched the shingle of 
the sloping bank before camp. 

“First call for breakfast in the dining car,” he 
facetiously yelled at the torpid Bill who, roused 
to consciousness by the uproar, rose to his feet 
and gazed about in a manner that indicated both 
the surprise and momentary confusion of a rude- 









ly wakened sleeper. Quickly recovering himself, 
he stepped from the canoe, seized a share of the 
luggage, and under the unrestrained chaffing of 
his friend joined the little procession that was 
headed for camp but six or eight rods away. 
Presently, seated on one of the long benches 
either side of the dining room table, he attacked 
a substantial breakfast of deer meat, fried pota- 
toes, biscuit, doughnuts and coffee, and so 
strangely hearty was his appetite and so reckless 
was. he in satisfying it, that even the stolid 
Aeneas was moved to comment: 

“There,” he said as they left the table and re- 
treated to the easy chairs in the big room in 
which a cheerful, open fire was burning; “I guess 
your liver will sit up and take notice after a few 
more meals like that.” Whereupon Bill uneasily 
examined the contents of his suit case to satisfy 
himself that his supply of artificial digestants 
had not been overlooked in the packing. 

(To be continued.) 


WILD LIFE IN A BIG CITY. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your January cover, showing two snowy owls, 
was interesting. Few city readers ever see such 
forms of the wild life but it is interesting to 
note that even in this big center of population, 
with eight million people living within a radius 
of twenty miles, one runs across evidences of the 
presence of the wild in nature. Thus on Janu- 
ary 16th while walking about dusk in Riverside 
Drive Park, I saw perched on a limb only about 
ten feet above the pathway, a very good speci- 
men of the screech owl (Megascops asio). After 
looking at him for a few moments I tapped on 
the trunk of the tree with a cane and the owl 
with the noiseless, velvety flight peculiar to the 
species, sailed to another bush about fifty feet 
away and perched himself on a limb. I have an 
idea that he lives by day in the great stone but- 
tress that forms a supporting wall of the park 
driveway. By the way, have any of your read- 
ers noted the scarcity of sparrows in New York 
this winter? The starlings also seem to have 
deserted us. Is the automobile responsible for 
the disappearance of the sparrows or have they 
merely shifted to another locality? 

Oxtp CAMPER. 

New York, January 17, 1916. 





























Like a Mantle of Charity, Snow Had Fallen, Softening the Rugged Lines Into Curves of Beauty. 
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Written on the White Pages of the Newly Fallen Snow 


The Trained Eye of The Nature Lover Quickly Reads the Hieroglyphics Left in the Night by the Small 
Fry of the Woods—A Fascinating Study for all Outdoor People 


HE Olentangy had been almost bank full 

T when old Boreas blew the charge. Down 

from the nor’ east howled his legions, 
fettering the stream with icy manacles. 

Then, the water had rapidly receded, leaving 
the shores strewn with massive, angular cakes. 
Followed, a freeze. 

Over all, like a mantle of charity, snow had 
fallen, softening the rugged lines into curves of 
beauty; and spreading out a virgin-white page 
for the wild folk to write upon. 

This, the shy ones had done by night. In the 
light, their hieroglyphics appeared—a plainly 
written record to the eyes of the nature lover. 

Man also had been abroad. Down the center 
of the stream—now a level roadstead, ran the 
tracks of a sled. It had been drawn by one 
horse that walked slowly. 

The driver had trudged behind, halting once 
to examine some musk-rat sign on the hither 
bank. The man had been after a load of drift- 
wood for, where the runners had struck a bit of 
drift, a stick had been shaken from the load. The 
end of the wood showed where the keen ax had 
recently bitten deep. 

A dog, rather large, judging from the record 
he had left on the white page, had accompanied 
his master, but had left the river to forage in 
the underbrush along shore. His paw prints 
showed plainly as he had sniffed at each sus- 
picious looking lurking place. 

That the dog had found a prowling cat, seems 
strange, for the felines prefer to hunt by night. 
There had been a chase, and the dog had nearly 
had his quarry when a friendly young sycamore 
proved a haven of refuge. The claw marks on 
the tree, and the wild gallop of the pursued ani- 
mal_told their story. The dog had circled the 


. By Will C. Parsons. 


tree, and had then sat down. He was a mongrel, 
for, after fooling his time away, he had galloped 
away to find the sled without having guarded 
the quarry until the man could have come up. 
That the master had started was evident: that 
the dog had come to him in a cringing manner 
was also apparent. 

A rabbit, crouching in a warm nest of leaves 
beside a stump, had heard the commotion, and 
had taken a few short hops from his form leav- 
ing four prints as the record of his speed. Then 
he had seen the dog and the tracks became three. 
He was still going, this time by easy lopes. The 
dog had seen the cotton-tail, had turned sharp in 
his tracks and had given chase. ° 

The three dots were further apart; the four 
pursuing paw-prints pointed to the fact that the 
canine was going “full speed ahead.” Out in 
the middle of the stream, the man had stopped, 
turned and viewed the chase. That the rabbit 
was safe in a hole under a big beech tree, was 
written as plainly as prjnt. The plodding horse, 
the plodding man and the, now, plodding dog, 
pass out of the book as characters. 

Turning over a new leaf, the mouse has writ- 
ten the short story of his comings and goings, 
from the little round tunnel mouth under a bunch 
of grass, across a snow patch, and into another 
dark and warm hole that ran down through the 
snow, and then under the roots of the herbage. 
His writing was fine as a lady’s and as plain as 
copper print. 

But why those leaps toward the end of his 
journey? 

Ah, the sweeping print of a crow’s wing tells 
the story: The black rascal had struck from 


the air and—missed. Now from a fence post 
near the corn in shock, he sounds his alarm cry, 





and fifty of his brethren take sable wing, scold- 
ing as they i'y, because of a dinner interrupted. 

Turn another leaf. Here, where the riffles 
show open water, and where the gurgle of the 
stream strikes the ear, a mink has jotted down a 
short chapter in Nature’s book. A few fish 
scales, a little red on the near ice, and a set of 
tracks from a bunk of drift to the riffle and back 
again. That is all, but these show one of the 
never ending tragedies in Nature: the fight to 
the death to fill the empty stomach—the survival 
of the fittest—the fact that each of the wild folk 
preys upon something smaller, weaker than him- 
self. 

Still another page. Here sparrows and juncos 
leave the record of their work upon the weeds 
in search of seeds and their hoppings over the 
snow, gleaning the precious morsels that have 
been jarred from their husks above. 

Under the protection of the rail of a fence, a 
red squirrel has sat gnawing a butter nut. Then 
he has gone up a slanting tree to seek his. desert. 
Here, in a spot sheltered from the wind, he has 
begun to chisel out another dainty. He has been 
there some time, for his warm little body has 
melted the snow, clear down to the wood. But 
something, a hawk perhaps, has been descried by 
Red’s keen eyes and Fluffy-tail has bolted. It 
is all written there, even to the evidence of the 
abandoned nut. 


Down in the hollow, a bit of bloody fur ap- 
pears. This is the work of an owl. He has 
struck from the air; the brush of his wings 
shows plainly his labored flight, as he arose with 
his dying quarry. Another tragedy in Nature; 
she is full of them! 


Now, the only signs of- bird life that come to 
the ear are the caws of crows, mellowed by dis+ 
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A Virgin White Page for the Wild Folk to Write Upon. 


tance; the shriek of the blue-jay; and the tap- 
tapping of the spotted woodpecker, as he sidles 
up a rotten stub. On the next page, is seen 
where the farmer has bridged a small run with 
planks. Also a tile drain comes out near, water 
running merrily from the red tunnel. About is 
the deep snow; but close to the run is figure 
after figure showing the wild folk have found a 
non-freezing fountain, and have taken advantage 
of it. Rabbits have tramped the place like a lot 
of sheep in a barn yard. Crows have stalked 
about, dragging their claws, and making minia- 
ture troughs in the snow with their tails. In 
places their breasts have hollowed the white, and 
then come the cuts in the virgin covering, show- 
ing that wings have been resorted to, since Jim 
hates to get in “over his boot tops.” A fox 
squirrel has signed the trail book here, with his 
four dot manual and has gone back to the nest 
in a big hollow walnut, after washing his face 
and paws, and drinking his fill. 

A small flock of turtle doves, wintering where 
the stock is being fed, whistle down to slake 
their thirst, and then dart away, fearful of the 


watching man. That explains some unfamiliar 
foot-prints about the laughing water. 

Another page shows a regular rabbit highway; 
a beaten path going toward a definite goal. There 
is nothing in this highway that shows the rather 
erratic movements of Bre’r Rabbit when he is 
just “Projectin’ around.” The tracks prove that 
there is some business mighty urgent, somewhere 
at the end of that trail. Following, one sees an 
old hay-bailer; in it is the last bale of alfalfa 
the farmer did not think to remove. The track 
ends here, and beneath the hay, the little busy 
feet have trodden the snow into icy hardness, 
and the bale kas a great semi-circular hollow 
gnawed into it. Poor little cotton-tails; they 
have had to stand on their hind legs to feed. 
Some of them have jumped for mouthfulls! 
Then, branching from the main line, the furry 
little scamps have written “good-bye” as they 
hopped away to holes under the hay stacks, or 
snug retreats beneath the friendly barns. 

A small, dark object, rapidly moving over the 
snow from the cover of a fodder shock proves 
to be a mouse, writing his short letter in the 


A Few Shots at Rando 


By an Occasional Contributor. 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT: in the current 
Scribner’s, tells us about that Quebec 
moose hunt and his unusual experience 

with a big bull which persisted in charging him, 
and which had to be shot in self protection. A 
mighty good hunting story it is, too, with the 
added reflections and observations of an accom- 
plished field naturalist. The writer happened 
to be in Northern Quebec himself at the time 
of the Colonel’s encounter, and the news of it 
soon reached us, via the grape vine telegraph 
that transmits news in the wilderness. I believe 
that every Indian in Quebec knew of the cir- 
cumstances before the story leaked through to 
civilization. Dave Howe was out with me— 


Dave, a mighty moose hunter of Maine, who has 
been in at the death of a hundred or more of 
these animals, but who, now transplanted, is act- 
ing as the warden for the Bras Coupe Fish and 
Game Club. 


“How about it, Dave?” I asked 


when the narrative had been told us. Dave 
thought a moment. then visibly and perceptibly 
reduced the supply of choice plug which a de- 
parting affluent fellow club member had be- 
stowed on him, and replied, “It may happen— 
once in a life time. I had the same experience 
and wrote it up for Forest and Stream a couple 
of years ago.” When I returned to New York 
I went through the files and sure enough he 
had, in the issue of February 21, 1914. 

Dave’s theory is that an unwounded moose 
which will charge a man is crazy—“plum bug,” 
as he expressed it, or locoed, as they say on the 
plains. But the loco weed is not indigenous to 
Quebec, unless we put the habitant’s home grown 
tobacco in such botanical classification. 

The moose has always impressed people by 
reason of his bulk, if nothing more. Away back 
in seventeen sixty something the Duke of Rich- 
mond imported several moose to England in the 


snow. A swoop, a squeal, and a sparrow hawk, 
that has been hovering above, sails away, his 
warm victim clutched close to the feathered stom- 
ach of the captor. Still another tragedy! 

A gray mass slowly turning and drifting, 
proves to be a bundle of tumble weed on the 
march, and looking across the field one sees the 
beautiful traceries of the weeds against the 
white. 

Along the brook, the ice has been deftly mould- 
ed by Jack Frost. Of one foot log, he has 
fashioned a giant’s comb, by means of pendant 
icicles. Jack’s borders of lace and filigree are 
superb! 

And now, fat pointer Queen comes galloping, 
quartering a field covered with low blackberry 
bushes. The wind has swept most of the snow 
away, but in a grass clump, hide six Bob Whites. 

See, the pointer has winded them; she slides 
into an awkward “set.” The man approaches, 
stirs the grass with his foot, and follows, a roar 
and six little chaps burst from cover and dart 
to safety in the far away tangle. 

The book is closed. 


hope of perpetuating the species in the British 
Isles. Gilbert White. in his Natural History of 
Selborne records having examined the dead body 
of one of these specimens, and among other 
things writes: “What a vast tall beast must a 
full grown stag be! I have been told some ar- 
rive at ten feet and a half.” And if you happen 
suddenly to see one towering over you while you 
are seated on the leaky bottom of a bark canoe 
some dark afternoon of a Quebec fall day, you 
are apt to agree with the estimate of the good 
Vicar of Selborne. 

The catalogue of a Fifth Avenue book dealer 
just out contains an interesting item in the form 
of the first edition of the first English sporting 
work, printed in 1486. It is known as the “Book 
of Saint Albans—The Bokys of Haukyng and 
Huntyng with other plesuris dyverse as in the 
Boke Apperis and also of Cootarmuris, a Nobull 
Werke,” and described as the first edition of the 
rarest and most interesting book in the English 
language, and the first of the very long line to 
English sporting works. It is also the first 
printed English Armorial, and the first printed 

(Continued on page 799.) 











THE DEN 


Unfortunate the sportsman who does not 
possess one, but Forest and Stream has 


opened a cosy one here where everybody 
may meet and talk over experiences. 


Conducted by Dr. Samuel J. Fort and 
Associate Contributors. 





NFORTUNATE the sportsman who is 
minus a “den.” Be it large and preten- 
tious, or smaller but none the less com- 

fortable and cozy, this is the place where sporting 
gear accumulates, trophies of the chase are dis- 
played, and much incense is burned to the God- 
dess Nicotine. Here, too, friends may meet with- 
out disorganizing the family arrangements, put 
their feet on the mantel piece and swap experi- 
ences. 

This particular Den belongs to the whole fam- 
ily of Forest and Stream readers, the latch string 
is out at all times, and meetings take place regu- 
larly each month. 

Over the fire-place, which is large enough to 
accommodate a six-foot black-log, in gleaming 
letters are the words “Forest and Stream,” three 
words pregnant in meaning to every red blooded 
sportsman taken separately or together, standing 
also as the title of a journal which for nearly 
half a century has stood for clean sport and 
sportsmanship—a journal which has wielded a 
mighty power throughout the land in conserving 
the remnant of our forests and game, and which 
has done its share, possibly a little more, in cre- 
ating a wholesome attitude towards this conser- 
vation, upon the part of neutrals and those ac- 
tively resisting the efforts of thoughtful men to 
bring about different conditions. 

It is a pleasure to render this tribute to Forest 
and Stream at a time when a concerted effort 
must be made by all those who are interested in 
helping make the fight for saving our game. Let 
us never forget that Forest and Stream was the 
first of the leading journals devoted to field 
sports, to come out and demand laws prohibiting 
the sale of game. No lady-like request—far from 
it. A bold, ringing clarion call that has brought 
results, evidenced by legal restrictions along this 
line in forty-six States. 

No more pertinent article has appeared recent- 
ly than that to be found in the November and 
December issues, “Let us restore American Wild 
Life.” It is commended to every reader who is 
interested in the matter not only of saving game 
but saving wild life in general. 

If some of our millionaire pacificists would do- 
nate a few million dollars of their surplus to this 
great work, while it would likely make America 
a still better prize for some war-like country to 
take a fall out of, we could very well run a 
chance so long as our coverts and wild places 
were filled with their proper inhabitants. 


Remember what a howl of protest went up 
when the 10-gauge shot-gun was eliminated from 
trap-shooting? The same howl will go up if the 
12-gauge follows its predecessor, but can any one 
offer a legitimate reason why the 20-gauge should 
not be adopted as the general utility shot-gun? 

There seems to be a-plenty of reasons in favor 
of this change, what are the objections? 

It is confidently asserted that 500,000 men en- 
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gage in the sport of trap-shooting, which if true 
is highly important inasmuch as such a number 
would be a strong argument against the alleged 
high cost of living. The suggestion is ventured 
at this point that more men have given up trap- 
shooting in the last five years because of the ex- 
pense, than have joined the ranks during the 
same time. 

Here again is a highly important matter if it is 
correct, for while the recruits may be numerous, 
they don’t stick, simply because it is a losing 
game from start to finish, for any man not able 
to break at least 95 per cent. 

While on this subject another suggestion seems 
pertinent. Why can not the small-bore rifle be 
used for flying targets? It is not an impossible 
feat to perfect a trap to project a target suitable 
for breaking with a .22 caliber bullet, neither is 
it a difficult job to provide a back-stop for pro- 
tecting the surrounding country. The shot-gun 
is a weapon, the use of which unquestionably 
makes a man conversant with the general man- 
ner of shooting and an expert would have less 
trouble in learning to use the grooved barrel 
than the man who has never fired any kind of a 
weapon. But the rifle is and should be the Na- 
tional weapon. We teach the soldier how to 
shoot rapidly and accurately, using disappearing 
targets, or by shooting at stationary targets and 
penalizing by loss of points for shots fired be- 
fore or after a given time. 

The general idea of this method of training is 
to teach quick and accurate alignment of sights 
upon a given object or to cover a certain zone 
with a rain of bullets. Practice at moving tar- 
gets with a small-caliber rifle is just as good 
training for the higher art of using a high-pow- 
ered military rifle as can be supplied with any 
other weapon except the military weapon itself, 
and if the army of trap-shooters now existing in 
this country were as expert with the .22 caliber 
rifle as they are with the shot-gun, much of the 
work required in placing a volunteer army in the 
field would be accomplished already. 

For ordinary practice with the .22 caliber rifle, 
there are several models, which when equipped 
with proper sights, fill the bill.and may be used 
up to 100 yards with excellent results. It is 
doubtful if the usual model of so-called target 
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rifle would suffice for shooting at moving tar- 
gets, simply because these models have been built 
for the purpose of making close groups in the 
prone position. The sights suitable for target 
shooting are not the best for moving objects, ex- 
cept it be a disappearing target, so it is likely if 
we go into trap-shooting with the rifle, the re- 
peating models will come into their own. 

It has been stated that the repeating rifle is 
not as accurate as the single-shot and so far as 


‘ the tubular magazine is concerned this may be 


true, the successive shots taking off a bit of 
weight at each shot and possibly disturbing the 
balance, but this need not interfere with shoot- 
ing at moving objects any more than appears 
when using a repeating shot-gun with full maga- 
zine. No one has ever complained that the loss 
of two or three cartridges from the magazine 
has been responsible for a missed shot. The great 
desideratum in this style of shooting will be 
found to be the rear-sight and so long as on: 
uses a sight like that turned out by the Lyman 
people, there need be no difficulty in finding and 
hitting the object whether stationary or moving. 


February is the “Hunger Moon” of the In- 
dians, and this month demands a supply of feed 
for the birds. Not alone for the game birds but 
our winter residents as well. A piece of suet 
nailed to a tree will be found a source of inter- 
est to the feathered tribes on our lawns and to 
the owner, if he or she will take the trouble to 
watch it with a pair of glasses. 

The number and variety of birds visiting the 
free lunch every day will be surprising to the un- 
initiated. Bread crumbs and bird seeds may be 
placed in rude shelters mounted on tall posts, 
and the hungry little fellows will soon find the 
supplies and return regularly for their meals. 
Wherever a covey of Bob White use, scatter 
wheat and cracked corn, and if Bre’r Rabbit vis- 
its the turnip patch or the celery bed, let him 
have his share without protest. 

If the sparrows become a nuisance, buy an old 
.22 caliber rifle and shoot them with shot-shells. 
It is hardly necessary to warn against shooting 
such cartridges.from a good barrel, any more 


(Continued on page 823.) 
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Waterfowl of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


With a Few Remarks and Observations on the Hunting of Prairie 
Chickens as Now Practised 


By J. D. A. Evans. 


The waterfowl of Canada West, are extend- 
ing flight into latitudes removed from the foot- 
steps of man. Yet opportunity for sport is still 
provided in agricultural domain of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

In the hinterlands of Canada, the winged ten- 
antry arrive in early spring. Several varieties of 
the wild duck do not extend flight into uninhab- 
ited territory northward. These birds known as 
“domestics,” furnish good sport in the open sea- 





son commencing October 1. The “foreign” ducks 
feed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan during re- 
turn flight southward. An average autumn wit- 
nesses the following species: 

The blue bill; gadwell, a bird of extreme speed 
flight; butterball, a delight of the epicurean; 


streams and consists of boat and “hide” if reed 
patch or rice grass is prevalent. Toward the 
close of season when early frost takes tenure 
of the waterways, decoys in close adjacence to 
willows or other growth are utilized. During 
the second week of November, waterfowl migra- 
tion approaches; occasionally this departure may 
be extended a few days. A huge financial out- 
lay for the sport is not necessary. Necessaries 
are a seaworthy boat and clothing which does 
not evoke the ridiculous. Many sportsmen have 
yet to learn the characteristics of simple garb, 
and appear at shooting grounds in most gro- 
tesque costume. Numerous of the Nimrod fra- 
ternity have preference for the camp life; how- 
ever, in the majority of localities, good accom- 
modation at reasonable price is obtainable at 
farmers’ homes in the vicinity. 

The yellow pouched pelican will be seen oc- 
casionally. A quartette of the goose family, Rus- 
sian, grey, laughing and wavey are visitants in 
spring and autumn, en route to and from nest- 
ing places far northward. The swan has almost 
deserted former haunts in its annual peregrina- 
tion, an odd specimen perchance being observed 
on flight from northern wilds. Many waterways 
contain the bittern; likewise the mud hen and 
coot. The loon is not of general distribution, 
yet occurs in plenitude on some waters. Blue 
and sandhill crane may be noticed amid reed 
beds of larger lakes; the last named variety may 
be taken on stubble fields during late autumn. 
Every lake and slough in patronized by the 
snipe of a trio of species; the golden plover ten- 





Is It Safe?—-Yes, Come On In, the Water’s Fine! 


saw bill; wood duck; blue teal, also red, green, 
white winged varieties; mallard, green and red 
head; spoon bill; likewise a white duck classed 
as of rare observance; few occurrences of this 
visitor are, however, recorded. 

The duck shot usually follows the sport 
through a trio of mediums: rising, flight, decoy. 
The first named is adaptable to rivers and 


ants the prairies, and toward end of August has 
usually taken departure. 

The provisions of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
game laws, furnish adequate protection for the 
annual bird visitants. In every district of the 
Provinces, guardians are appointed, and strin- 
gent penalties are enacted for infringement of 
legislation. Residents of cities and incorporated 





towns are required to procure pefmit at cos¢ of 
one dollar. Persons not domiciled within the 
territory, must obtain license for which a fee 
of twenty-five dollars is chargeable. 


The advent of a progressive attitude into con- 
fines of unoccupied territory, creates transfor- 
mation. Canada West is fitting example of such 
prowess; its fur bearers have migrated north- 
ward; the ornithological features are retained 
to a certain extent as illustrated by the prairie 
chicken yet continuing its haunts amid the settle- 
ments of agricultural domain. 

Within recent years, many within the sporting 
arena conceded that preservation of the prairie 
chicken could alone be obtained through meas- 
ure of close season for several years. Then 
dissentient voices arose above the clamor; legis- 
lative enactment toward foreclosure did not 
transpire. There were at the time, and are yet, 
certain factors contributory to diminution of the 
birds of which to-day large flocks are in general 
distribution. During the early years of Canada 
West history, prairie fires occurred annually in 
spring time and were responsible for much de- 
struction of eggs and young birds. In this pres- 
ent decade, depredations of the crow and weasel 
are not absent among the nests. 

The prairie chicken is not:of easy prey to the 
gun. Hence many alleged “sportsmen” are ad- 
herents of a fraternity the ideas of whom are 
confined to procedure recognized 1:n prairie par- 
lance as “pot hunting,” the main tactics of which 
consist in entering a field by means of wagon, 
buggy or automobile, and thus frustrating the 
chicken from taking wing until the hunter is 
within close range. A most improper and un- 
sportsmanlike system, one to which every dis- 
couragement should be tendered. Yet this pro- 
cedure is yearly practised; it should be prohib- 
ited by stringent penalty. The individual by 
whom the sport of chicken shooting is valued 
from its highest aspects, invokes the service of 
the dog, and especially so during morning and 
afternoon hours, when birds retire into grass 
or scrub in the vicinity of feeding grounds. To- 
ward expiration of the open season, October 1- 
15, chicken are in strong feather equipment, ne- 
cessitating heavy grade of shot, numbers two and 
three, of first class utility. Game laws limit a 
per diem bag to twenty birds; an excess of one 
hundred chicken may not be taken during the 
season. For sportsmen non-resident in the ter- 
ritory, license fee of twenty dollars is enacted. 

During September, Manitoba Field Trials are 
an event of importance. Entries from many 
leading handlers of the United States, contribute 
greatly to the program, which occurs at Arnaud, 
twenty miles south of the City of Winnipeg. The 
Province of Manitoba has dispatched several 
animals of local ownership, to participate in trials 
of United States clubs. 


FROM FOREST AND STREAM’S FOUNDER. 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1915. 
Dear Friend Editor: 

I hasten to send you congratulations on your 
great success in revamping our Forest and 
Stream. To-day it is a much better make up 
mechanically and artificially than it was at the 
outset. 

I keep very well, physically, but I am constant- 
ly reducing weight. Cuaries HAttocz. 









A FEW SHOTS AT RANDOM. 


(Continued from page 796.) 
book containing English. It is modestly priced 
at twelve thousand dollars. 

While perhaps correctly described as the first 
English sporting book—although it really is not 
the first book in which Englishmen first saw 
‘heir language in print. it is not by any means 
the first book on sports ever written. When it 
mes to that Homer himself was not such a 
pad sporting writer, and going back further yet, 
is it not true that descriptions of sport and natu- 
ral history furnished the first written evidence 
of man’s intelligence? How about prehistoric 
man and his carvings and painting of animals, 
so charmingly touched on by Professor Osborn 
in his new book on the “Man Of The Stone 
Age” and in Professor Sollas’ volume, “Ancient 
Hunters?” Prehistoric authors, however, were 
not writing sporting books; they were simply 
setting down the anything but dry routine of 
their everyday life. 

How George Raymond, who died recently at 
Morristown, New Jersey, would have loved the 
book of Saint Albans. He possessed what was 
without doubt the finest library of books on sport 
and outdoor life in America. He told the writer 
a few years since that He intended to keep on 
collecting as long as he lived, and the private 
catalogue which he issued for his friends re- 
vealed what a treasure house his library—a sep- 
arate building constructed solely for the purpose 
of housing his  collection—contained. This 
library will be a gold mine if it ever comes on 
the market. That is the worst part of making a 
collection, for if the books are not bestowed 
specifically by will, the courts usually order the 
executors to sell them. Still, what would the 
rest of us do if chances like these never offered? 





Everybody has seen the little side baskets 
which are placed on motor cycles in order to 
give the rest of the family a chance of an occa- 
sional outing or spilling. Popular Mechanics 
now tells of an improvement in the way of a 
side basket which can be unscrewed and used as 
a canoe. This thing, it says, is attached to the 
main jigger by means of “winged nuts.” A very 
good description by the way, both as to equip- 
ment and otherwise for the crew. 





The old steel rod does not enter much into 
the poetry of angling literature, but it does most 
of the prose work in actual fishing life. Perhaps 
the steel rod looks a little bit dilapidated as you 
go over it now. It ought to, from the amount 
of work you make it do in the summer season. 
A little shellac dissolved in alcohol, a little venice 
turpentine and lamp black makes a good varnish 
to finish up the outside, but repairs are so cheap 
that the best thing to do is to send it back to the 
Bristol company and receive in return’ what looks 
like a new rod. The writer has one of these 
rods which he has been using for a dozen years, 
and with which he has caught at a low estimate 
a thousand bass, not including a lot of trout and 
some big pike, going as high as 26 pounds. Don’t 
get indignant at this seeming ‘slaughter. for by 
far the greater number of the fish were returned 
to the water. uninjured and still fighting. Yet 
that rod to-day is about as good as it ever was, 
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| The Grayling In Michigan 


| Why and How “The Flower 
| Of Fishes” was Exterminated 
| — Doubtful Whether any 

| Are Left in That State 


| : By W. B. Mershon. 
| 





Photo by W. B. Mershon 





HAVE noticed the reference to me in Mr. 
Bradford’s article on the grayling. Some 
years ago I gave Forest and Sream an arti- 

cle on the grayling. It was illustrated with the 
last grayling pictures I ever took, and I guess the 
pictures of the last grayling. 


I am certain that the Michigan grayling and 
the Montana grayling are different. I have 
caught both of them. We have repeatedly plant- 
ed the Montana grayling here in Michigan. and 
never yet knew one to live through the second 
year after planting, and thousands of them have 
been put in our old: Michigan grayling streams. 
Furthermore, the condition of these streams 
are practically the same as when the Michigan 
grayling was the only fish therein, except that 
now brook trout and the rainbow trout are in 
them. 

It is quite generally believed that with the ad- 
vent of the brook trout, a fall spawner, that the 
grayling, a spring spawner, met its doom. Un- 
doubtedly the brook trout did have a lot to do 
with the extermination of Michigan grayling, but 
another thing that probably had its influence 
too, was the flooding of the streams by the lum- 
bermen. The grayling lived in a sandy bottom 
stream. The Upper Au Sable, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Little Manistee, the Black, the Stur- 
geon and a dozen more noted grayling streams, 
all sandy bottom, yellow sand streams that flowed 
through the jackpine plains in the northern part 
of the lower peninsula of ‘Michigan. These 
sands were shifting. The grayling did not lurk 
under the bank like a. trout but liked the open 
places. You would find them more often in a 
pool in the center of the stream than you would 
in a hole under the bank. 

Now the spring time was the time the logs 
were run by the lumbermen, the head waters 
of these streams would be dammed and once a 
day or once every two days when .a sufficient 
head water had accumulated, the dam would be 
suddenly opened and the logs would be swept 
on their way down stream toward the main 
booms within reach of the saw mill. This flood 
would sweep the logs for several miles and then 
subside and leave’ them until another flood 
picked them up and carried*them farther on their 
way. The gouging out of the sandy bottom 
with the onrush of the saw logs, cutting out in 
some places and covering up of others by the 
rush of water, unquestionably destroyed the 
spring deposited spawn of the grayling. 

The last grayling that I, or any of my friends, 


took was on the Black River on June 3rd, 1906. 
The. year previous we had taken forty grayling 
from that same locality, a party of six or eight 
of us fishing for a week. We had not expected 
to get more than half a dozen grayling even that 
year, we were on a trout fishing expedition. 


From reading Mr. Bradford’s article one 
would get the impression that grayling were still 
to be found in the lower Michigan streams. I 
do not believe there is a single one left any more 
than there is a passenger pigeon. There is a 
stream in the Upper Peninsula that we have 
known contained a few grayling for a good 
many years. We who have had this knowledge 
have hardly dared breathe it for fear it would 
be fished to death and the last of its race, the 
gentleman of all fish—the aristocrat of our 
streams, would banish forever. A more deli- 
cious pan fish never grew, provided it would jump 
from the stream into the frying pan. In other 
words, it wanted to be used very soon after 
taken. It would not keep like a trout for it soon 
lost its delicious flavor. 


‘We always used small flies and had to play the 
fish delicately as it had a very tender mouth, and 
it rushed and leaped and sideways darted with 
its great dorsal fin as an inverted centerboard 
and sent a thrill to the angler’s nerves. 

Now if logging destroyed our Michigan gray- 
ling and Montana graying are the same, why is 
it that they will not now thrive in our streams 
that the logging is now past? If they are the 
same, then it must be because of the brook trout 
which were introduced into these streams that 
formerly were natural grayling streams and con- 
tained no other fish. Fred Mather told me as 
far back as 1876 that he had never been able to 
raise Michigan grayling artificially. He said: 
“A grayling will die in water if the temperature 
reaches 72.” Another thing I never yet caught 
a grayling that weighed two pounds, and I have 
caught hundreds and hundreds of them. I have 
had a number that would weigh one and three- 
quarter pounds. I have weighed them time and 
time and again. So when people talk of two 
pound grayling, or over two pounds, I have 
made up my mind that they were guessing at it. 





Warburton Pike, whose “Barren Ground of 
Northern Canada” is a classic and first told the 
world about the great quantity of wild life in the 
barren lands, died recently in England. He went 
from British Columbia to England, hoping to be 
of aid to the mother country, 
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It Puts the Fisherman Wherever He Wants to Go. 


The Purr of the Little Outboard Motor 


Hunters and Anglers Have Found 
Saving Endless Hours 


UST about ten years ago, the first portable 
motor ever seen in this country was shown 
at a hotel in Detroit, Michigan, the prop- 

erty of a French traveler who had brought the 
motor from Bordeaux, Its appearance excited 
considerable interest among builders of gasoline 
motors, most of whom saw a big future for a 
motor of that type, to be constructed on im- 
proved lines. 

This first motor had a vertical cylinder and as 
might, have been expected was both complicated 
and cumbersome. Several initial efforts to pro- 
duce a lighter and simpler type of outboard or 
portable motor, were more or less -unsuccessful, 
until one manufacturer specialized on the type 
and produced what was probably the forerunner 
of the exact models of portable motors on the 
market to-day. 

The growth of this particular type of motor 


has been almost phenomenal. The improvements 


have been rapid and radical. The popularity of 
the portable motor has been established in less 
time and on a more solid basis than perhaps any 
other novelty of a similar class. To-day, there 
are more than twenty different makes of porta- 
ble motors and, for the most part, they are all 
reliable and will do what their manufacturers 
claim for them. 

The popularity of the portable moto. ‘s due 
to its adaptability. The average motor boat 
enthusiast is likely to lean toward a portable 
motor even though he may have a standard in- 
board engine installed in his pleasure cruiser, 
speed launch or runabout. The portable type is 
used as a tender and is often more extensively 
employed for attachment to small light open 
rowboats for fishing, hunting and “pottering 
around.” Its popularity has frequently led to 
misapplication of its limits. The concentration 
of from 2 to 5 h. p. within reasonable weight 
limits and on a general design of compactness, 
does not lend itself to robust construction. In 
the matter of speed, the portable motor is the 
equal of any other type of marine power, but 
they should not be employed on boats of heavy 
build and extreme. breadth of beam nor on boats 
that are intended for heavy-duty purposes, al- 


That it Increases Their Range While 
of Paddling or Rewing 


though there is an inclination to impose condi- 
tions of this sort simply. because the motors will 
frequently stand up under a strain they were 
never intended to provide for. 

In the earlier models, the sole idea was to ap- 
ply power in detachable form and in a portable 
design, so that the boating enthusiast might have 
at his command a mechanical pair of oars and 
enjoy the pleasure of boating, fishing and hunt- 
ing on the water, without the severe muscular 
strain necessary to the use of oars. The need 
of power of this sort was more particularly felt 
by vacationists whose muscular exertions were 
generally limited to vacation time. But the adap- 
tability of the portable motor to all kinds of 
boating requirements soon created a much wider 
field than was originally anticipated. The result 
of this has been a constant tendency to improve 
the type, to expand its field and to build it in 
a variety of sizes and designs. It is questionable 
whether this tendency has not carried the por- 
table motor beyond its practical limitations. The 
main idea at first. was to build this type of motor 
within a weight limit that would permit of its 
being carried by the tourist or vacationist in a 
suitcase. The design has been extended to a 
horse-power scale that over-steps the bounds of 
portability, so that there is to-day a number of 
so-called portable motors weighing up to 150 


Ibs. to 200 Ibs. net and requiring a load capacity - 


of more than the average man is capable of. 
Still, there is a growing demand for a detach- 





able type of motor without reference to its por- 
tability that undoubtedly justifies the building 
of that type in sizes up to 5 h. p. and even more. 

In successive years, the portable motor has 
been improved and developed until to-day it 
seems to have reached as nearly a point of per- 
fection as the laws of mechanics will permit. 
Some of the best known models on the market 
are equipped with high-tension magneto built 
into the flywheel of the motor, practically insur- 
ing a water-proof ignition system. Others are 
constructed on an adjustable bracket so that 
they may be installed or attached to boats of 
unusual stern-model, the propeller of the motor 
being adjusted to almost any position in the 
water that will allow of its operation. In other 
designs, detachable brackets have been produced 
so that the motor may be attached to the bracket 
itself and the latter appliance adjusted to fit al- 
most any shape or model of boat. In other 
models, a reversible propeller may be had, con- 
trolled by a lever operating in a ratchet-guide 
so that without changing the direction of the 
motor, its effective power may be exercised in 
different speeds forward or astern or the propel- 
ler thrown into neutral position. 

On nearly all the different models on the mar- 
ket, a simple spin of the flywheel is sufficient to 
start the motor and excite the magneto ignition 
system. There has been an insistent demand for 
a portable motor that would be practically self- 
starting, either by an electrical or a ratchet- 
spring device, and most of the boating maga- 
zines are now featuring a motor of that descrip- 
tion equipped with a pull-starter by means of 
which all cranking of the flywheel is done away 
with. 

Then there are two-cylinder portable motors 
from 2 to 5 h. p. furnished with gearless propel- 
ler shafts and still others with a variety of de- 
vices and appliances, all of which are aimed at 
flexibility of operation, simplicity of action and 
permanency of service. 

In a broad and general way, the portable 
motor may be regarded as a reliable, convenient 
power plant. Its popularity is established, it has 
“come to stay” and its uses are broadening with 
each boating season. 

Two facts should be kept in mind by the pro- 
spective purchaser of portable motors. One is 
that quality in this matter as in all other things 
of life is the foundation of price and that the 
manufacturers of outboard motors are too keenly 
alive to competition not to recognize that prices 
must be regulated by quality. You cannot get 
something for nothing in an outboard motor, any 
more than you can in other things that you have 
to buy. Still the price of the most expensive 
motor is so small comparatively that none need be 
deterred from the ambition to possess one. 











Looks Like the Real Wilderness, but Spots Like This Are to Be Found in Hundreds of Localities Near Cities. 
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Week End Camping Trips Are Possible For Everybody 


In This Article the Author Tells How Easy it is to Find Spots Near Cities Where Cheap Shacks may be 
Erected and Good Fishing Found—A Few Pointers for Beginners 
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= all seek it in various ways, but 

S| of them all the best is perhaps 

S| the week-end-fishing-camping 
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to all of us, and by the use of 
a little thought it can be made a permanent fea- 
ture of our lives. 

A short distance from almost any city a lake 
can be found, on the shores of which it is pos- 
sible to secure a small plot of ground on which 
a camp may be built, and withal a very cheap 
one. We use the word cheap advisedly, as it is 
only cheap in a monetary sense, giving us large 
value in fresh air and health. 

Several years ago we discovered how to make 
these week end trips a permanent thing and not 
the exception, as is the usual case, and the total 
expense was very close to two hundred dollars— 
very cheap when we stop to consider all the years 





By Black Bass. 


of enjoyment and good fishing we have derived 
from it since. 

Our camp is twenty-five feet in length, fifteen 
broad and sloping from six feet on the sides to 
ten in the center, under a peaked roof. It con- 
tains three iron single beds ranged in a row 
across one end, a table at the foot of the center 
bed, shoved close up against it to be as much 
out of the way as possible, one rocker and two 
straight chairs. 

In the corner near the door stands a small iron 
stove, which, eked out with an alcohol gas stove 
for use in the hot summer months, is all that is 
needed for cooking and heating no matter how 
cold the weather. 

Although the boards composing the walls are 
but seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, albeit 
well notched together, we have spent nights of 
zero weather there with a good coal fire going 
and felt no discomfort, although in any sort of 
a camp in the woods a night cap is advisedly 


worn. There is a deathly chill to the air on the 


very cold winter nights out in the virgin woods 
that will manage to creep in through the very 
stoutest of walls and roofs, and it is best. to be 
on the safe side and be well protected from it. 

In the summer time, however, there are other 
things to contend with, primarily mosquitoes. 
And for protection against these pests we tack 
netting over the windows and have a long length 
of it draped over the door. Necessarily there 
are one or two that get in even then, but a slap 
or so over the spot on which one of them alights 
soon renders the camp free of them, for they 
will not enter after the light is once extinguished, 
and when the few that are in are. killed sleep 
will be sweet and dreamless, something. that we 
can not always boast of in the crowded city. 

We each have a boat of our.own which we 
keep well out from shore at permanent anchor- 
ages, getting to them by the use of an old scow 
which is drawn well up on the beach during the 
week. 

This is advisable, as a well made boat that 
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Sometimes It Is Possible to Form Little Clubs for Week-End Vacations.—Rest After Toil. 


would be light enough in weight to be practical 
as a fishing boat would be soon pounded to 
pieces by the surf during heavy storms if left 
on the water’s edge. ; 

For a buoy there are several things that can 
be used to good advantage. Perhaps the easiest 
of them all to secure would be the butt of an old 
pine tree with the bark shaved off and with a 
number of coats:of heavy paint plastered on it. 
This is good because it will, if kept well painted 
each year, last as long as the boat itself. The 
paint will prevent it from becoming rotten by 
the action of the water and so becoming water- 
logged. 

If one wishes a buoy to float high out of the 
water, however, a log will not do. They are 
often made of cork, but the price of these is 
rather staggering, too much to pay to throw a 
thing into the water to rot. The next best thing 
is no doubt a small oaken keg, a whiskey keg 
for example; they ride well in the water and do 
very good service. There is not a little care at- 
tached to their use though. It is necessary to 
paint them very carefully and keep them in that 
condition. During the winter they can not be 
left to dry out, but must be filled with water and 
kept in a damp place, otherwise they will be 
warped out of shape by spring, and useless. 

Another thing that makes a serviceable buoy 
is an empty powder can. The lead cork in one 
end (the only opening) can be rendered water 
tight by screwing it into some white lead which 
is then allowed to dry before the can is painted, 
for painted it must be as the thin coating of 
enamel already on it will not prevent its rusting. 

Take two pieces of heavy galvanized wire at 
least an eighth of an inch in thickness and just 
long enough for the two ends to meet when 
placed around the can in two of the grooves 
near each end. Bend back an inch of each end 
at right angles, then bend this inch double around 
a large nail so that an eye is formed. Do this 
to all four ends of the wires. 

Obtain two iron stove bolts two inches in 


length, place wires around can, run bolts through 
the eyes and draw tightly together with pinchers. 

Take another ‘length of wire, length to be de- 
termined by size of can, and after forming a loop 
in the center, fasten both ends around the bolts. 
The loop in the center of this wire is to be used 
to fasten the anchor chain and boat chain to the 
buoy. By using just the one loop in this way 
the boat will ride very easily, the buoy turning 
with each lift of the bow of the boat, and at the 
same time there is a complete chain running from 
the boat to the anchorage, which is not the case 
if anchor chain is fastened to the bottom of the 
buoy and the boat chain to the top. When the 
latter method is used the buoy has to stand the 
direct strain between the boat and anchor, which 
will make it fill with water through condensation 
much quicker than is the case when the former 
method is used. 

Always use a chain for a permanent anchorage, 
as a rope is sure to wear out somewhere along 
its length during the summer, and as a rule, just 
as the storms of fall arrive, it will part and one 
is lucky if the boat is not ground to pieces like 
an eggshell on some rocky point before it is 
finally thrown high and dry on the shore by the 
high running waves. 

Just such an experience the boss went through 
one fall because he did not have foresight enough 
to realize that a rope, no matter what its thick- 
ness or fineness of quality, can not stand the 
constant yanking of a boat for any great length 
of time and not unravel. 

A good chain always gives one a sense of se- 
cureness entirely lacking when a rope is used. 
One feels that no matter how hard the wind is 
blowing, no matter how furious the storm may 
be where we are, we know that the boat will 
be in its allotted place when we arrive at the 
camp on the following Saturday. Somewhat bat- 
tered and weather worn to be sure, but never 
the less it is still whole, which it is very likely 
would not be the case if a rope were used. And 
when one stops to consider that the prices of the 
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rope and chain are very similar it seems strange 
that a rope should ever be selected as the pref- 
erence. 

A good landing place can be made with very 
little trouble and expense, although this is a sort 
of luxury, for the shore itself is generally con- 
sidered good enough; still it is a luxury that will 
be appreciated after months of yanking the boat 
up on the shore every time one wishes to land. 

It is often possible to find a number of logs 
floating on the surface of any lake at odd times 
while casting around the shores. Select three 
or four of these and tow them to the landing 
place. (If they be small perhaps more will be 
necessary; at any rate they must be buoyant 
enough to support the fisherman’s weight when 
fastened together.) 

Nail strips of planking across each end with 
heavy spikes. Re-enforce with a length of chain 
across each end of the logs (which of course 
must be lying parallel with each other) and fast- 
en by placing a spike through a link of the chain 
into each log. 


On the shore end more chain can be used by 
spiking to’ the middle log and around a stake 
driven into the ground on shore. It can then be 
anchored out in the water by the use of a huge 
rock or number of rocks on a short chain. 


When completed this will answer the purpose 
of an expensive regularly built dock, and as long 
as we are not to be there during the week to take 
care of it we do not care how many storms and 
high winds toss it about, for no matter how much 
grinding against the shore it has to undergo it 
will still be there when we want it. 


This feature of every thing being fastened se- 
curely in place so that we may always feel sure 
that it is in the spot we left it, so that we may 
not have to go chasing over the entire country 
side to assemble our effects that may have drift- 
ed away, and generally do drift away under other 
circumstances, is one,of the decided comforts of 
these hurried week-end trips. For if we wish 
to get the late afternoon and evening fishing we 
have no more time than is necessary to get our 
actual fishing outfit collected, row out after our 
boat, get settled comfortably and start after the 
fish. 


Minnows are always a good thing to have on 
hand, no matter how the fishing is being done, 
they always come in handy at some time or other. * 

It is possible with proper care to keep them in 
first class condition during a whole summer, and 
in a place from whence they may be taken at 
any time one desires. 

The first thing to do is to locate a small stream, 
generally emptying into the lake not far from 
the camp. If there are no pools of two or three 
feet in depth, then one can be easily dug out 
by the use of a spade, or it is often possible to 
build a small dam with rocks so that the water 
will be of the required depth. 

Make an oblong box, six feet long and three 
wide, preferably of one inch pine. Cover the 
bottom with heavy galvanized wire netting. 
Cover both ends with the same wire, but sup- 
plement it with some of very close weave, so 
that the minnows may not get through. 

The whole top of the box can serve as a.door 
by placing heavy galvanized iron hinges along 
one side and a hasp and padlock on the other, 
or if great strength to keep out intruders is de- 














sired, a hasp and padlock may be placed on each 
end. 

Now place the box lengthwise of the stream to 
such a depth that the water will a little more 
than half fill it, and fasten down by placing 
heavy rocks on the bottom. 

A box of this order will accommodate a great 
number of minnows for a long while. A few 
bread crumbs may be thrown into the box occa- 
sionally, but as the minnows are living under 
almost normal conditions very little food is nec- 
essary; they get their natural food from the 
water constantly running through the box from 
end to end. 

This box may also be used for crawfish if a 
closer weave is used ‘for the bottom net. Cover 
the bottom with sand and place a few more smal- 
ler stones in advantageous positions. Lean a 
large stone on a small one so that the crawfish 
may crawl under and they will thrive just as 
well as if in their natural homes. 

Worms may be kept by burying a barrel half in 
the earth and filling it with earth. They will 
live fairly well under these conditions. But the 
very best method is to fill a small keg with moss 
well broken up, not packed in, but thrown in 
loosely. Distribute the worms evenly through 
this and they will live for months with practic- 
ally no feeding at all. Keep the keg as far as 
possible in a cool, damp place and the moss will 
retain its moisture for an indefinite period. 

When taking the worms out in the boat do not 
place them in dirt; use a small pail and place 
some of the moss in it, or grass will do as well 
for a short while if kept damp. When using 
grass it is not necessary to distribute the worms, 
put them on top and they will work their own 
way to places of vantage. 

This may seem like useless trouble to keep a 
mere worm alive, but it must be remembered that 
bass like all their food lively, so it is absolutely 
useless to fish with dead bait. 

In the spring time, before the season opens 
and before the boat is placed in the water it 
should be painted and caulked well, for a leaky 
boat is an abomination and not to be tolerated 
if a dry one can possibly be procured. 

More misery, worry and hard work will ensue 





The Women of Your Family Will Get as Much 
Enjoyment Out of These Little Trips as. 
You Do Yourself. 





from a leaky boat than from almost any other 
one thing that a fisherman has to do with. It is 
always on the mind and one can never be quite 
free to set their thoughts on fishing alone, which 
is absolutely necessary if a good-catch of fish 
is to be the result of the day’s work. It seems 
that the only time that a leaky boat needs bail- 
ing is when the fish are biting at their best, and 
we must needs stop fishing and throw the water 
over the side, not only losing time, and precious 
time too, but scaring all the fish that may be in 
a neighborhood of a hundred yards or more. 

For caulking mix putty and white lead to- 
gether until it makes a good stiff dough, and 
after scraping ofi all the old paint and pulling 
out all the old caulking, fill all the cracks with 
it, supplementing it with cotton, or tow (which 
by the sailors is called “oakum,” being simply 
unraveled manila rope) in the larger cracks. 
Soak the cotton in linseed oil which has been 
thickened with a little white lead. 

Fill up the cracks pretty well with the cotton 
and then finish it with the putty and white lead, 
forcing in all that is possible without pushing 
out the cotton on the other side. 

We all like to know the reasons for doing any- 
thing, and the reason for the above method is 
just this: 

A heavy dough like this will stay compara- 
tively soft long after the outer coating of paint 
is applied, for two or three weeks in ‘fact, so 
that when the boat is placed in the water the 
wood will swell before the caulking is altogether 
dry and hard, consequently forcing it into every 
nook and cranny that may be remaining, and 
when it does finally dry, as it will eventually, the 
boat will be absolutely water tight. 

After the boat is thoroughly caulked it should 
receive a first coat of paint, applied the same 
day as the caulking if possible. This should dry 
for one week, when the second coat may be put 
on. After this has dried for at least three days 
the boat may be placed in the water. 

There are several boat builders that claim a 
boat should be placed in the water on the same 
day the second coat of paint is applied, but this 
is a foolish thing to do, as the paint must “set” 
for several days first or all the second coat will 
be washed off entirely in a very short time. 

So far as we know there are no perfect paints 
to be used on boats in fresh water. There are a 
number of them made for use in salt water, but 
they do not seem to work out well in fresh. 
Their specialty seems to be the prevention of 
barnacles, but as the barnacles of fresh water 
are soft and easily gotten rid of we do not have 
to have a paint for their prevention. 

For two years we used a very fine quality of 
copper paint, but it peeled to such a great ex- 
tent that it was soon discarded entirely, and we 
began to cast about in desperation for a paint 
that would do the work that we wished it to do, 
i. e., to last one complete summer, keep the boat 
water tight and not peel, for the caulking will 
not keep it altogether water tight without the 
aid of good paint. 

One year we decided to mix a paint to our own 
liking and see if it could not be done so that it 
would last better than the professionally mixed 
paints. After some thought we secured the fol- 
lowing ingredients, mixed and used that year and 
every year since with a great deal more satisfac- 
tion than any used before. 

Twelve and a half pounds of white lead, two 
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Rather Pretentious in Everything But Rent. 


quarts of unboiled linseed oil—best quality—a 
quarter pound of lamp black and a quarter pint 
of drier. 

This made a beautiful pearl gray paint, some- 
what rough to be sure, but one that lasted longer 
and stayed harder than any we ever used. 

Turpentine should be avoided as a plague for 
fresh water paint, for if used the water will 
crack and peel the paint in two weeks or less. 

As to a desirable color for a boat every one 
has his own fancy, most every one deciding in 
the end that to please his own sense of color 
scheme is the only thing that figures, but experi- 
ence will teach us otherwise. Perhaps it were 
foolish to imagine that we could not catch as 
many fish in a white boat as we could in a gray 
or green one, but it is so nevertheless. The very 
best color to paint a boat if we wish to make 
universally good catches of fish is pearl gray. 

Although a light green will seem to jibe bet- 
ter with the general color of the water to one 
looking down at it, it must be realized that a 
fish is looking from underneath up at the sky 
and clouds, and the most natural color of the 
clouds is a decided gray. 

Therefore, a gray boat will prove to be the 
best “sneak” boat of any, and when the sun is 
shining a “sneak” boat is certainly the only one 
possible. 

Bass are not fools by any means; they know 
just about as well what a boat is for as we do 
ourselves; at least, they know that it is a human 
agent of destruction, and the ways and means 
employed it is not necessary for them to figure 
out to make them turn tail and vanish, except 
in still fishing, when they do not seem to be quite 
sure as what the nature of the object on the 
surface may be—a raft of logs, an overhanging 
cliff or what not. 

This is proved by the fact that bass may be 
caught again and again directly under a boat 
that is stationary, when if it be drifting along 
the shores it very seldom happens, much less 
when the oars are being used. 

Occasionally, to be sure, bass are caught close 
to the gunwale, but this only happens as a rule 
when they have been so interested in following 
the bait that they have had no eyes for anything 
else, and so come rather close to the boat before 
they are aware of its proximity. Even then 


they generally see the boat at the same time the 
bait is seized and, through their being undecided 
as to just what to expect, a very half hearted 
strike is the result. 








The Southern Mountains Present Vistas of Real Beauty When the Rhododendrons Burst Into Bloom. 


The Uncaught Trout 


It is‘'a Pretty Wild Country This, Up Under the Shade of the Smoky 
Ramparts But Beautiful Beyond Compare 
By Donald Gillis. 


HE rain clouds had passed, but the satur- 
T ated slopes of the Great Smokies sent the 
storm water upoaring over the rocky bed 
of the Raven and filling the narrow valley with 
its clamor. Brimful, the little river in the forest 
ran discolored from bank to bank, dirty brown 
even to its foam churning against mossy boul- 
ders. On its food came debris of driftwood and 
broken twigs, and overhanging rhododendrons 
sprinkled on it white petals tinged with rose. 
No time or place is this for the snowy-winged 
Coachman. Neither for Beaverkill, Quill nor 
Golden Spinner, and Palmers and Hackles would 
be but part and parcel of the tawny tide. Per- 
haps a Silver Doctor might make a flash to lure 
a rainbow from his rock-roofed domicile out 
into the wet to see the traveler with the silver 
raiment and the blue umbrella. But not likely. 
Substantial citizens stay at home in bad weather 
and cuss the administration for the short crop 
of grasshoppers. And fingerlings are not worth 
while. To-morrow may be another day. We 
will go to the dwelling of Nix and watch the 
chickens go to roost in their armored tree. 
This isn’t any war story in disguise. The roost 
tree is really iron-clad. Old ploughshares, crip- 
pled axes, fragments of stoves, rusty chains and 
broken locks are suspended by wires from the 
limbs. You might think this was a gallows tree 
where a hardware store had been lynched. But 
Mr. Nix is no lyncher, neither is he insane. 
Furthermore Nix is no stage name. The irons 
are where they are merely to protect the chick- 
ens from the winter’s cold. Every intelligent 
person knows, or ought to know, that iron at- 
tracts cold. Therefore, when chilly air comes 
to assail the sleeping fowls the irons are there to 
absorb it. The cold makes for the dangling 
irons and is swallowed alive and the chickens 
are saved. Whether the iron digests the cold 
and is then ready to absorb some more is a 
matter for discussion by chemists. Me, I am no 
chemist. I do not even know the physiological 
effect of fly oil on fish. 


Tomorrow comes indeed another day. The 


mist rises slowly from its wet bed and makes 
skyward where we feel but do not see that the 
sun is shining clearly. The Raven has largely 
clarified over night, but it is still murky. Not 
for another day will it regain its sparkling clear- 
ness. The better fishing will be further on, up 
further where the clay road ceases to cling to 
the bank and generously shed its red surface 
into the protesting stream. The best fish- 
ing is always further on, I have noticed, 
in any stream. So. we hoof it for a 
couple of miles while the sun comes into view 
and warms up this fragment of the U. S. Some 
fishermen preach early rising, breakfast by lamp- 
light and beginning work at dusky dawn. Not 
for me. I am for union hours in beginning the 
day, a good meal and a pipe by the kitchen stove. 
The habits of fishes are not the same in. a!! 
streams. In some waters they rise early, but up 
Raven way they don’t get busy until the sun 
shines good. Raven is a long, long way from 
the feverish aciivities of cities; the Raven is a 
good provider of grub, so why this early rising 
by prosperous trout? 

We go up where the river is smaller and also 
more rapid and rocky. Rock cliffs hang over it 
and big trees lean over dark pools behind house- 
size boulders. A tangle of rhododendron on 
each side keeps us in the stream, and casting 
must generally be overhead. The water comes 
swift and waist deep except where it spreads 
thin and shimmering over a slanting table of yel- 
low quartz. Mcst people never think of there 
being mountain streams in the South yet in 
Western North Carolina there are the highest 
mountains east of the Mississippi—23 of them 
higher than Mt. Washington and 64 over 6,000 
feet high. And mountains and plenty of rain 
are apt to ensure trout streams, aren’t they? At 
any rate there are plenty of them between the 
Blue Ridge and the Smokies. I have caught 
mountain trout in South Carolina where the 
white water crashes over the State line with a 
waterfall. 
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It is a pretty wild country this, up under the 
shadow of the Smoky ramparts. Rainfall and a 
Southern latitude make for profuse growth of 
vegetation, and altitude produces climatic condi- 
tions that add a variety of Northern flora. The 
forests of poplar, chestnut, oak, pine and hard- 
woods climb up and up to the dark balsam 
domes. The sun shows clearly the great mass of 
Mt. Guyot, the high peak so overgrown with 
underbrush that few others than timber cruisers 
have troubled to ascend it. 

This was the Indian country. Here it was 
that the Cherokees lived before the Government 
moved them to Indian Territory in 1846. Up 
stream a young fellow is fishing with a crooked 
pole. Slender and straight and brown hued the 
wild surroundings might make you fancy him an 
Indian. He is an Indian. Some of the Indians 
refused to go West and hid out in the woods and 
after much negotiation they were allowed to re- 
main and the United States provided them a 
reservation. Lower down their cabins are scat- 
tered along the Oconaluftee, and at Yellow Hill 
is the Government school. There are about a 
thousand Indians in this section. 


Having arrived where the water comes down 
crashing and flashing, slipping darkly by under- 
mined ledges, sparkling in swift runways and 
lying brown in deep pools it is to be expected 
that one will stop talking and go to fishing. 
Among my flies is one with a gold banded body 
and smoke colored wings. Wickhams Fancy 
meets the tastes of trout hereabouts. I am talk- 
ing now of dry fly Wickhams; I never used the 
wet fly variety of this gilded deceiver. I have 
used the wet fly Professor and it was 
good; of the dry fly Professor I can cheerfully 
say that I never knew of anyone who ever took 
a trout with it. Now I am even with this flar- 
ing winged imposter for the false expectations 
it has often raised in me. 


This started out to be a story about fishing, 
with a shadowy hint of how a large rainbow 
that lies under a submerged rock broke the tip 
of my $1.17 department store rod, but the story 
must stop, because no trout lies under that rock 
Sad to say, few trout lie under, around or near 
any rock anywhere in the Raven. Lo, the poor 
Indian, beats up walnut bark and poisons the 
fish to save the trouble of angling for them. Is 
it any wonder that a man who killed an Indian 
in this neighborhood a while back fell asleep 
while his trial was in progress? 
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Coyote Hunting as a Sport and as a Necessity © 


The Elusive Little Wolf of the Plains is a Real Pest to Advancing Civilization, and it is Absolutely Essential 
To Keep Him Down 


HE readers of Forest and Stream who have 
hunted coyotes with hounds can under- 
stand the pleasure and excitement that 

goes with the game. It is up hill and down, and 
look out for holes, but be in at the finish if you 
possibly can make it. 

Of course there is considerable risk and ex- 
pense attached to game, but if our chickens and 
turkeys are to be saved something has to be done 
once in a while to lessen the number of depreda- 
tions. When a man comes in from a day’s hard 
work, only to find that the coyotes have taken 
the finest gobbler, four large turkey hens and 
about twenty-five young ones, all in one short 
day, he does not feel that the coyote is a benefit 
to society even if he does catch a few jackrab- 
bits and gophers. 

Looking at it from the purely mercenary side, 
I believe a good stiff bounty, on coyote scalps 
in Nebraska, which we do not have now, would 
go a long way toward decreasing the losses from 
this source. It would then be worth the while 
of the persons who could find the time to do so, 
to get out and get them, either with hounds or 
by hunting single handed. 


Contrary to general belief, the coyote question © 


is really serious here in western Nebraska. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of poultry, chiefly tur- 
keys, as the “little dogs” seem to like them 
best, are annually destroyed. Then there is the 
large number of young calves and sheep which 
are cut off from their mothers and killed. I 
think if estimates of the losses were made they 
would be surprisingly large, as I know of sev- 
eral hundred dollars loss in this immediate lo- 
cality. 

Now farmers as a rule would be hard put to 
it to take a day off and start out with their 
hounds and horses for a day’s hunt. And, of 
course, this means that fresh horses would have 
to be used, which many would not have. But 
for those who can take a day off once in a while, 
and who are interested enough in the sport to 
pay the necessary price to get a pair of good 
hounds, or else get a pair of hound pups with 
good breeding back of them, and train them well 
they would afford their owners many a day’s 
fine sport. 

There is just one difficulty about hunting with 
hounds. The country as it is being fenced up, 
makes it increasingly difficult as the years go by 
to follow the hounds and as serious a pest as 
the coyotes are, people are bound to object when 
their fences are torn down, and not only that, 
the fences are too much of a delay. Of course, 
there will probably be some open country left 
in which hounds could be run, principally up in 
the big hay meadows for which this country is 
famous. 

Now this is where my hobby comes in. I be- 
lieve there is no finer sport than to take my old 





By John W. Davis. 


Winchester, some fine, quiet, sunshiny day, and, 
starting up the wind or quartering with it, say, 
“This is the day I get a coyote.” You may say 
that I display undue confidence when I say this. 

A coyote is an animal of certain habits, and if 
these are watched and noted, and your hunting 
done accordingly, you will get him. 

He never goes over a hill without first taking 
a long careful survey of the other side. He de- 
pends on his nose to bring the scent of any pos- 
sible danger to him, so he does not look much in 
that direction, but for that very same reason he 
does keep a very sharp lookout down the wind. 
That is why I prefer to work quartering across 
the wind. In this way he will not get your scent 
and at the same time he will not be so apt to 
look directly your way. And if he catches a 
chicken, he will seldom run to exceed a half a 
mile with it, up the wind. 

Unless he is frightened, a coyote will not 
move over the ground very fast, traveling along 
with a kind of a “double shuffle,” so if when 
you are about the place and happen to see one 
loafing around, get the gun and go after him if 
you can get there in thirty minutes or less. As 





you cross each rise or hill, crawl up in the grass 
like a snake, take off your hat too, it shows too 
plain, and look carefully over all the country 
you can see within six or seven hundred yards. 
He won’t stand still long and when he moves 
you can see him, and plan to get within easiest 
range possible under the circumstances. It’s bad 
to miss one and let him get away, because he will 
be so much harder to get the next time. Better 
take an hour longer if necessary, and down him 
with the first shot. 

When I am going out for a real coyote hunt, 
I go prepared to stay all day, taking a lunch 
along, and just loaf around, sitting down once 
in a while, and practicing sighting on gopher 
mounds. Then when I crawl over a hill and see 
Mr. Coyote I am used to the light and feel con- 
fident of making a hit, and the lying prone posi- 
tion is the only one in which to make a long dif- 
ficult shot. There is another great advantage in 
taking a prone shot. Being down in the grass, 
neither you nor gun more particularly, are very 
much in evidence, and if the first shot goes wild, 
and there is always that possibility, the coyote 





is not apt to run far without turning to look 
back. Then is the time to get in the finish shot. 

I had a practical demonstration that this 
method is a good one. I had sighted a coyote 
making for a heavy cane brake, and I had to 
shoot at long distance and quick. There was a 
stiff south breeze blowing and I was on a low 
sand hill. The coyote was down in the bottom 
of the valley. He stood almost squarely broad- 
side to me looking over his shoulder to try to 
locate me. Firing from down in the grass I just 
grazed his chest, I had allowed too much for the 
wind. Instead of running, he jumped back and 
continued to try to make out what it was that 
was after him. That time I gauged the wind 
correctly. If that shot had been made standing 
he would have been gone like a flash, and there 
would have been another wise coyote. 

There are many old wise ones around in any 
community that have been shot at before and let 
get away, and these are the ones that it will take 
the very best kind of work to get. I never carry 
my gun over my shoulder. It’s much too con- 
spicuous that way. I prefer to carry my rifle 
in my hand, “at trail.” 

When closing in on one to get a shorter range, 
I wait until he has passed over a hill. Then is 
the time to run in on him. In this way by care- 
ful work I can keep a rise between him and my- 
self and get up to the desired range. This ne- 
cessitates some pretty strenuous running some- 
times, all the more reason for a steady prone 
shot. 

Whenever the question of what rifle to use 
comes up, there is some lively discussion, and 
each man is sure his idea is the only one. I have 
notions too on the subject. 

For hunting in hilly country where there will 
be a good back stop for the bullets, and where 
it is as sparsely settled as here, stock is the main 
thing to look out for. My ideal of a good coy- 
ote gun for such a locality as this is a Govern- 
ment rifle (30) with a telescope, using soft point 
bullets. I fail to see how they could get away 
from that. Of course, in settled country a 25-20 
is as big as is safe to use. But power and lots 
of it is what it takes to kill a coyote, and for 
this reason a higher powered rifle should be used 
wherever safe. 

The chief point in favor of a bounty on coy- 
ote scalps is this: They are much easier killed 
in the summer time, but summer shot hides are 
not worth much, if anything. Therefore, the 
hunter is out his time and the expense for car- 
tridges, which with a high power rifle is consid- 
erable. With a bounty, coyotes would be picked 
off in the summer months, and five dollars apiece 
is some better than fifty cents or a dollar. This 
is taking if for granted that the bounty should be 
five dollars for old ones and two and a half for 
young ones. 
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The Wall-Eyed Pike (Stizostedion Vitreum). 


With the Bass and Pike of Leech Lake in Minnesota 
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One of Forest and Stream’s Favorite Contributors Tells of a Vacation Spot Where the Angler May Revel 


T is a long time since you have 
published anything of my writ- 
ing. My professional work 
having steadily become more 
exacting and absorbing, I have 
had but little time for sport. 
I shall proceed to give your 
readers a short description of a 

fishing trip of mine this season at Leech Lake, 
Minn., where my old friend and sporting com- 
panion, Mr. L. D. H. Russell of Kansas City, had 
been spending a month or more. Early in July 
I had promised to join him, if I could arrange 
to get away, and he had written me to the effect 
that the fishing was fine; consequently, soon 
after the first of August I took train for Walker, 
which, as can be seen from the accompanying 
map, is located about five miles to the north- 
ward of the extreme south end of Leech Lake. 
This is quite an accurate map, the small squares 
thereon representing miles. For many years 
there has been a tradition to the effect that the 
shore line of the lake and its islands totals some 
five hundred miles; but a study of the map shows 
this to be a- fallacy, for a rough scaling indi- 
cates somewhat less than two hundred miles, al- 
lowing liberally for the general irregularity of 
the shore. 

The usual depth of water is from ten to fif- 
teen feet, although there are said to be several 
very deep places, in a few instances over one 
hundred feet. It is this unusually large area of 
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shoal water that makes the fishing so good, be- 
cause the fish of the lakes in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Canada frequent the shallows where the 
weedy bottom affords food for both themselves 
and their prey. 

There are some curious facts about the fish- 





In the Best of Sport 
_ By J. A. L. Waddell. 


ing in the Minnesota lakes—in truth the same 
remark will apply also to that of lakes in other 
states and provinces—for in one chain of lakes 
there will be found only two or three kinds of 
fish, while in a near-by chain there will be other 
kinds. Very few lakes contain all the kinds that 
are to be found in the district in which they are 
situated. For instance, two decades ago the El- 
bow-Mantrap chain of half a dozen lakes con- 
tained only, as far as I could ascertain, muscal- 
longe, yellow perch, and rock-bass, while in the 
neighboring Crow Wing chain were found black 
bass, rock bass, pickerel, wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike, croppies, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, pumpkin-seeds and blue-gill sunfish, but 
no muscallonge. Again, a small land-locked lake 
over the divide from the eleventh Crow Wing 
lake had in it an immense number of one-pound 
small-mouth bass and nothing else, unless it were 
a few rock bass. Some seven years ago, I am 
told, the Elbow-Mantrap waters were stocked 
with large-mouth black bass, which have thriven 
well and which apparently are killing off the 
muscallonge, presumably by eating the fry or the 
eggs. In Leech Lake (so named from the great 
number of large leeches that used to infest it, 
and of which there exist still quite a number) 
one finds the great northern pike, the wall-eyed 
pike, the yellow perch, and the rock bass, all of 
which are taken with the rod, besides the white- 
fish and the tulaby, which are obtained only by 
netting. Occasionally a muscallonge is caught 
by trolling-spoon, and in winter a few are 
speared through the ice. The latter fish are near- 
ly always large, thirty pounds being an ordinary 
size, and some specimens reaching the limit of 
forty-five pounds. It is said that occasionally a 
few black bass are caught in the lake, and that 





there are some mud-cat and eel-pouts. When I 
was there we encountered every day a number 
of dead fish on the surface, consisting mainly of 
tulaby or white-fish with once in a while an eel- 
pout or a wall-eyed pike. No one could prop- 
erly account for the large numbers of dead fish. 
Some said they thought the Indians killed them 
in their nets; but there was very little netting 
being done when I was there—in fact, I was al- 
ways on the lookout for Indians with white-fish 
to sell, but could find none. 

The tulaby, I think, is elsewhere called the 
“cisco,” although the few of the latter that I 
used: to run across in times past appeared smaller 
than the Leech Lake tulaby. It is said that this 
fish is inferior in flavor to the white fish and is 
very full of bones. 

Why there are not more muscallonge and black 
bass in the lake is a puzzle to me, for there are 
plenty in some of the waters that connect there- 
with. . 

Upon my arrival at Walker at 5 P. M. on 
Tuesday, August 2, much to my disgust, I found 
that my dunnage bag, which I had checked 
through from Kansas City, did not come in on 
my train—and in truth I did not get it till thirty- 
six hours later. As it contained all my outing 
clothes, my slicker, and practically all my para- 
phernalia, excepting toilet articles and fishing 
tackle, I was in a bad way. I had the choice 
between losing a day’s sport or borrowing cloth- 
ing. By adopting the latter method and pur- 
chasing a few articles I was able to join a party 
bound for Bear Island without detaining them 
more than a few minutes. 

While on the subject of delayed baggage, I 
would state for the benefit of my fellow sports- 
men that it is far better for one, if it be prac- 
























ticable, to carry all his impedimenta with him in 
the Pullman car, even if by so doing he causes 
inconvenience to both the traveling public and 
himself; for the failure of railroad companies 
to transport baggage promptly is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence. On several other oc- 
casions I have had an outing partially spoiled in 
this way. It is exceedingly exasperating and pro- 
ductive of strong language when dealing with 
railway officials. 


Our trip to Bear Island was made in the motor 
boat of Alec Alexander, a very pleasant, accom- 
modating, and agreeable guide. He took half a 
dozen skiffs in tow, leaving most of his passen- 
gers at the south end of Bear Island and pro- 
ceeding with the remainder to their summer resi- 
dence near the mouth of Boy River. 


We started fishing about 10:30, Russell and I 
with Silas Swim, the boatman, universally known 
s “Si” occupying one skiff, which by the way 
was a trifle small for two heavy fishermen. For- 
tunately, though, Si is a light weight, which tend- 
ed to reduce somewhat the overload. 

As a boatman Si cannot be beaten at Leech 
Lake—or, for that matter, anywhere else that I 
have ever fished. I had him every one of the 
thirteen days that I ‘spent at the lake; and in 
all that time he never uttered an unpleasant word, 
and he was just as interested in the catch as the 
fishermen themselves. When he failed to take in 
a fish that one of us had brought to his reach, 
he was far more disgusted than the disappointed 
fisherman. He never once complained of the 
hard work, although the hours we spent on the 
water daily were from twelve to fourteen, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the wind was often 
strong and the waves occasionally high. He 
knows his business thoroughly, and can locate 
with great accuracy the best fishing grounds for 
the varying conditions of season and weather. 
He is a good oarsman, and, although properly 
prudent, it is not afraid to face a storm when it 
becomes necessary to do so. He is strictly hon- 
est in all his dealings, and would not pilfer any- 
thing, even to a fish-hook. As not all of the 
other boatmen of Walker have his perfections, 
any sportsman who secures his services may 
deem himself fortunate. Chris Swansson, the 
boat-builder, who occasionally takes out sports- 
men in one of his 18 foot skiffs with motor at- 
tachment, is also in every particular an excellent 
guide and oarsman. He employs power for 
traveling to and from the fishing grounds, but 
rows for the fishing. His charge per day for 
personal services and the use of his boat is $5 
while Si asks $3 for himself and his skiff. By 
employing them both, three or even four sports- 
men can fish at very reasonable expense. The 
outboard motor, under favorable conditions, can 
propel its boat some seven or eight miles per 
hour, but with a skiff in tow only five or six 
miles per hour. On that account it is best not 
to use such an outfit when going to fishing 
grounds more than twelve or at the very most 
fifteen miles distant from the starting point, but 
to charter instead a real motor boat that can 
make ten miles per hour with a string of skiffs 
astern. There are a few boats on the lake that 
can make considerably better time than even 
this, but they are too fast for the tows, which 
the high speed is liable to swamp. With the out- 
board combination we found it practicable to go 
to Otter Tail Point or Stoney Point, but no 
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further, for with a head wind and a towed skiff 
the progress was slow. 

But to return to the fishing at the south end 
of Bear Island—all the skiffs had fair luck in 
the forenoon, then we met for lunch a little 
after twelve. As there were two ladies in the 
party, it was an especially pleasant one. Alec 
had gone to the trouble of taking along a large 
plank table which he had left at the luncheon 


ground before proceeding on his voyage. The 
fare provided by the hotel is excellent, 
After luncheon fishing was resumed, and 


everybody seemed satisfied with his catch. Rus- 
sell and I together landed between 40 and 50 fish, 
my biggest being an eight pounder and his one 
that weighed nearly fifteen pounds. They were 
the great northern pike, commonly called pick- 
erel. 

There is a difference between the two fishes 
that is hard to determine. The great northern 
pike is a hard fighter; and pound for pound it is 
probably as game as the muscallonge. It is 
known to attain as great a weight as forty 
pounds, and there are unconfirmed rumors of 
still heavier specimens—most of which, of course, 
escaped capture. The largest I ever caught was 
a twenty pounder, but I once saw one that 
weighed thirty-two pounds. Curiously enough, 
there was hanging alongside of it a thirty-two 
pound muscallonge, together with several other 
large fish of both species. That catch, with 
which, by the way, I was in no wise concerned, 
afforded me a rare opportunitv to contrast these 
two fine fishes. If I remember correctly, the 
great northern. pike was the darker of the two, 
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the lengths for fishes of the same weight were 
about alike, the general outlines varied slightly, 
and there was a difference in the shape of the 
head and the distribution of the teeth. As I am 
speaking of something that occurred some two 
decades ago, I cannot vouch absolutely for the 
correctness of my recollections. Perhaps some 
of your readers will be good enough to provide 
more reliable information on this point. 

But to return to the difference between the 
pickerel and the great northern pike—my experi- 
ence leads me to believe that the former is 
darker and somewhat longer for the same weight 
than the latter and is by no means as gamey. 
Ordinarily, I understand, the true pickerel sel- 
dom exceeds three pounds in weight, although 
there are said to be records of ten pounders. 
Here again some further information from your 
readers would be appreciated by the fishing fra- 
ternity. 

Our catch the first day was pretty equally di- 
vided between great northern pike and the wall- 
eyed pike; and this ratio held good for most of 
the days that I spent on the lake. By choosing 
the ground and the manner of fishing one can 
readily alter the said ratio; for by trolling in 
deep water close to the bottom one catches most- 
ly wall-eyes, and by fishing in shallower water 
and close to the weed beds the great northern 
mainly are taken. Occasionally one catches a 
yellow perch; and some of these are quite large. 
I took one that tipped the scale at two pounds. 
There are certain places on the lake well known 
among the boatmen where the perch are numer- 

(Continued on page 824.) 












The Fool and the Gun 


66 HEN a majority of the landowners of 
W the state have cause to feel that the 


mere presence of game on their land is 
a menace to the safety of their stock and them- 
selves, there is not likely to be any great rush to 
increase this game.” 

Thus writes a valued farmer correspondent of 
Forest and Stream in an article published else- 
where. He quotes at length from the recent pub- 
lication in an agricultural paper of standing, 
complaining bitterly against the carelessness of 
some hunters, and citing injury to animals and 
the narrow escape of human beings as well, 
from flying bullets fired from high-power rifles. 

As in every other question, there are two sides 
to this one, but we are afraid that the farmer’s side 
has not been given the attention it deserves. The 
man who will carry and use a high-power game 
rifle in a thickly-settled community is a fool, and 
a dangerous one at that. Means should be taken 
to prevent him from menacing life and property, 
but unfortunately this is difficult to do, unless at 
the sacrifice of the convenience and legitimate 
recreation of the far larger majority of sports- 
men who keep within the bounds of the law and 
within the restraints of common sense. 
question involves more than that, for as our 
correspondent points out, it has to deal with the 
preservation and future supply of game, and in 
this particular the farmer is a leading factor. 
Incidents such as those which have been referred 
to are not tending to make relations between the 
farmer and the sportsman more cordial, but are 
leading to a point where open hostility is fre- 
quently in evidence. 

The fool and his gun, needless to say, are re- 
sponsible for this unhappy discord. It should 
be possible for the farmer under modern laws 
and conditions to regard the raising of small 
game on his acres as a source of profit quite as 
certain of yield as his other products. We do 
not mean altogether that the farmer will go into 
the game breeding business in order to become a 
game seller, but an acreage that possesses a fair 
quantity of small wild game is an attraction that 
legitimate sportsmen will bid well for during 
shooting seasons. This may be regarded as a plea 
for the sportsman with money as against the 
sportsman without money, but if things go along 
as they have been going in the more thickly set- 
tled states, we will soon face a condition where 
the farmer will prefer to see all the game de- 
stroyed rather than expose his interests to jeop- 
ardy, and as a natural sequence, a cure from the 
farmer's standpoint will be complete only when 
there is no game left. 

Perhaps the conservation commissions and 
sportsmen’s associations of various states can 
work out some solution of a situation that just 
now appears to be approaching a critical point. 
The quicker such efforts are made the better it 
will be. Our sympathy is with the man with the 
gun and especially the sportsman of moderate or 
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small means. He is not by any means powerless, 
for his influence in legislation is great. But our 
sympathy, while extended to the class named, is 
not withheld from the farmer, who has been 
long suffering under provocation. It is too bad 
that a closed season cannot be slapped on the 
fool with the gun. Some day an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion will take his license away from him, or 
refuse him one altogether. That is a reform the 
accomplishment of which everybody will welcome. 


The Albino Deer in Nature 
HE usual reports of the killing of “albino” 
deer are circulating in the daily press, 
with the literary embellishments that al- 
ways accompany such stories. Thus we read of 
giant “phantom” deer, the “ghost buck of Jones’ 
Mountains,” etc., etc. As a matter of fact the 
stories have ail the thrills that attach to the usual 
ghost narrative, and no doubt timid people, un- 
acquainted with the woods, go to bed after read- 
ing these tales of a winter’s night, the wind 
howling outside meanwhile, with a well devel- 
oped accompaniment of creeps and shivers that 
the stories are designed to produce.~ 

Now an albino deer is a rather rare freak in 
Nature. So is a white blackbird, or any other 
off-color specimen of wild life. But albino deer 
exist, as do white blackbirds, and white black- 
berries for that matter, and there is reason to 
believe that by selective methods of breeding the 
white color could be increased, for a white deer 
is only an ordinary deer, just as a black fox is 
an ordinary fox, although the black fox has been 
made to breed true to color. 

In its long career Forest and Stream has pub- 
lished many accounts of the killing of albino 
deer and the taking of albino specimens of other 
animals. But we have never to our knowledge 
published an account of an albino deer that sur- 
passed in size or prowess the ordinary run of 
his own species. As a matter of record, the al- 
bino deer is, if anything, usually under-sized. 
It would require too much space to go into a 
dissertation uf the whys and wherefores of the 
albino freak in Nature, but the illustrations which 
are published on another page showing a few 
specimens taken from pictures previously appear- 
ing in Forest and Stream, may give a better idea 
of what the albino deer is in real life. Note that 
the pictures show animals of common size only, 
and even under- sized. 

It will add ts the interest of this discussion if 
some of the readers of Forest and Stream who 
have come in contact with “albinoism” will send 
something for publication in future numbers. If 
possible, the article should be accompanied with 
illustrations. 


Hudson’s Bay by Rail 


UDSON’S BAY has long been the northern 

H goal of the hardy sportsman tourist. It 
has been, in fact, the ultima’ thule, the 
Northwest Passage, of the outdoor man possess- 
ing time and means to reach the real wild places 
of the American continent. The recent construc- 
tion of the Canadian transcontinental line has 
taken a little of the danger and difficulty out of 
the Hudson Bay trip, for the sportsman voyageuer 
can step from the train at a good starting point 
over the Height of Land and follow the down- 
rushing tumultuous rivers to the Bay itself, with 
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the assurance of finding a comfortable Hudson 
Bay post at the end of his journey. Time was 
when visitors to these posts were so infrequent as 
to create astonishment, but latterly the tide of 
travel has largely increased and it has been said 
jokingly that Hudson’s Bay sooner or later would 
appear on the list of summer resorts. 

And this possibility is nearer realization than 
imagined. The Hudson’s Bay Railway via Win- 
nipeg to begin at La Pas, some hundreds of miles 
to the north, is now within 200 miles of comple- 
tion, and during the past summer 800 workmen 
were employed at Port Nelson, the terminus, in 
constructing breakwaters, harbor facilities, etc. 
It is expected confidently that part of the 1917 
Canadian wheat crop will go to Europe via Hud- 
son’s Bay but no one puts the actual date later 
than 1918. This astonishing feat of railway con- 
struction will, it is predicted, involve economic 
consequences of vast import, but it opens to the 
sportsman tourist a field confined heretofore to 
only the hardiest and the wealthiest of outdoor 
men. 

Still the change is no less striking than that 
which has taken place in Africa, where one now 
rides in modern sleening-cars through the great 
and supposedly inaccessible game fields about 
which so much has been written. But let not 
the reader excite himself wtih the idea that even 
though he may be able to go to Hudson’s Bay ina 
Pullman car, he will see it all. The new terminal 
is at least 800 miles northwest of Moose Factory, 
the southern point of the Bay, and several hun- 
dred miles from the northern shore. The Bay 
itself is probably 600 miles wide at the point 
where the railway will touch its shores. 

A vast and practically unknown country com- 
prising many thousands of miles of virgin and 
for the most part, barren regions, lies between the 
Bay and the nearest point of contact on the west. 
This will prove to be the last big game field of 
the American continent, for over it rove the bands 
of barren land caribou, the musk-ox, and other 
sub-Arctic fauna. Nothing but rich mineral dis- 
coveries will ever induce railway construction 
through this region, which with its multitude of 
lakes and myriad wild fowl must stand as it is 
now, a veritable terra incognito. 


The Dog 

HO can look on the picture of a good dog 
W without a thrill? What memories of 
pleasant excursions afield, of purple 
dawns on upland pastures, the pungent scent of 
fallen leaves, the golden glow of autumn sunsets 
and soft, cool winds, a picture by that master of 
all animal painters, Osthaus, brings to mind. From 
the dim and shadowy past, when man himself had 
risen little above the brute creation, the dog was 
his chosen friend and companion. That is the 
best compliment that man ever received, or ever 
will receive. A man that a dog likes is a man 
that human beings can like, and as a corollary the 
man that likes a dog is a man worth knowing. 
Every dog cannot be a champion. Neither can 
every man be President, but he can be just as 
good a man, and so a dog without championship 
honors, be he faithful and honest, is as good a 
friend and as well worth having as the bench or 
the field winner. If you are fortunate to hold the 
affection of a friend like this, you are indeed to 
be envied for you have passed a test based on an 

honest deduction. 
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The Calls and Cries of Birds 


By B. C. Tillett. 


T would be botk interesting and useful if 
I some competent naturalist would compile a 
work dealing carefully with the various 
calls and cries of birds. Scattered references 
there are, of course, in most of the works on 
ornithology or natural history generally, and 
some authorities have sought to prove that the 
origin of the notes of birds can be traced to the 
noises with which the singers have always been 
familiar. Darwin put on record his belief that 
there is always the severest rivalry between the 
males of many species to attract the females by 
their singing. Young males in their first essays 
show hardly a rudiment of the future song, and 
continue practising for ten or eleven months till 
at last they are able to “sing their song round.” 
Some social birds, Darwin remarks, apparently 
call to each other for aid and as they flit from 
tree to tree the flock is kept together by chirp 
answering chirp. During the nocturnal migra- 
tions of geese and other wild fowl, weird sonor- 
ous clangs from the van may be heard in the 
darkness overhead, answered by clangs in the 
rear. These vibrant and clangorous cries in the 
darlmess, and sometimes during storms, have 
given rise to various quaint superstitions. In 
some districts in England the miners refrain 
from whistling out of respect for the invisible 
whistlers whose cries are believed to give warn- 
ing of some impending catastrophe. Not long 
ago a body of miners refused to descend a col- 
liery because of mysterious noises which they 
ascribed to the “Seven Whistlers.” Moncure 
Conway says that the ill-omened “Seven Whist- 
lers” or “Seven Plovers” of English superstition, 
are said to have been Jews who assisted in the 
crucifixion. The rippling whistle of the whim- 
brel has gained it the name of “The Seven 
Whistlers” and we find the poet Wordsworth 
speaking of the old man: 


“He the seven birds had seen that never part, 
Seen the seven whistlers in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them.” 


Baring Gould describes a flock of brant-geese 
“barking like aerial dogs” and that noisy bird, the 
gadwall, has such a loud and singular call that 
it is specified as “strepera.” Birds “beating the 
air with their obstreperous beaks.” 

Ideas differ as to the notes of birds; thus Lap- 
landers love to hear the note of the hooper, or 
whistling swan, which they compare with the 
sweetest tones of a violin. The few men of Eng- 
land greatly dislike the sound as being, they be- 
lieve, a sign of cold weather, lack of fuel, and 
dearth of work. I have heard the name Gabriel 
Hounds associated with the whistling of wid- 
geon or teal as they flit from their habitats to 


their feeding grounds—a passage to and from al- 
ways made under cover of darkness. 

The clamor of curlews recalls to mind how, 
many years ago, on rainy nights I used to hear 
the bewildered “sickle-bills” flying above the glare 
of town lights, during their autumnal migration. 
One stood thrilled by the sharp key whistling 
note of the dunlins flying among them; and 
when the knot and the godwit, and now and 
again an unfamiliar note sounded on the ear, 
some folk would shake their heads, and: think of 
the spirits of the night. 

The notes of some birds approach being ludi- 
crous. Some say the woodpeckers laugh. By 
some the woodpecker is called the yaffil, having 
reference to the repeated high notes of the bird. 


“The skylark ir ecstasy sang from a cloud, 
And chanticleer crow’d, and the yaffil laughed 
loud.” 


Kingsley, too, in his blessings on the South 
wind, wrote: 

“O blessed yaffil, laughing loud.” 

Birds can be taught various tunes, and un- 
melodious sparrows have been taught to sing 
like linnets. It is rather strange that only small 
birds properly sing, and that birds which sing 
well, as for instance, the nightingale, the black- 
cap, the thrush and the skylark are not decorated 
with brilliant colors or other ornaments. 

Naturalists have been puzzled to decide whether 
the many strange cries and notes uttered by male 
birds during the breeding season serve as a charm 
or merely as a call to the female. The nightin- 
gale when nesting utters a croak exactly resembl- 
ing that of a frog, but at no other season of the 
year. There is a charm in the soft cooing of the 
turtle-dove, but the same cannot be said of the 
screams of the macaws, and the gobbling of the 
turkey-cock. 

Mimicry plays a large part even in many of 
our most familiar bird songs, which reminds us, 
that there are still many unexplored or only par- 
tially explored tracks, in the vast realm of na- 
tural history in its innumerable branches. 


RABIES AMONG COYOTES. 

For several years past outbreaks of rabies 
among coyotes have been noted in parts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Northern Idaho, chiefly in 
a region surrounded by natural barriers: which 
tended to confine the outbreak. Nevertheless, 
the existence of this disease having become 
known it has caused a good deal of alarm in the 
infected districts. Domestic animals and human 
beings have been bitten and people were even 
alarmed for the safety of their children on the 
roads to and from school. It is said that the 
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disease has now extended into northern Nevada 
and northern California, and is becoming really 
alarming. The fact that the dissemination of the 
disease is occurring through the agency of coy- 
otes makes it difficult to meet the situation, for 
the extermination of the coyote in any district 
has proved quite impossible. 

Last year the Forest Service undertook to 
fight the disease by employing hunters to make 
war on coyotes in the national forests of cer- 
tain localities, but the situation now seems to 
call for a more comprehensive campaign. A spe- 
cial fund of $125,000 was appropriated last year 
for the use of the Biological Survey in the eradi- 
cation of harmful animals, both in the national 
forests and upon the public domain, and from 
this fund a special allotment has been made to 
fight the rabies. The Forest Service, the Bio- 
logical Survey, and the State Board of Health 
are working together to meet the situation in 
California. Modoc and Lassen Counties have 
been put under quarantine by the State Board, 
which has appointed forest rangers as inspectors 
in Modoc County. 

The spread of this infection is daily assuming 
a more serious aspect. Reports from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada covering the period from April 
5 to October 15, 1915, show a record of twelve 
persons bitten ty coyotes and nineteen persons 
bitten by dogs. Examination of the brains of 
fifteen coyotes, five dogs, one calf and one other 
animal, April 5 to September 23, show all posi- 
tive for rabies except two which were negative. 
Examination of the brains of eighteen coyotes, 
November 1 to 26, show fourteen positive for 
rabies, three negative, and one, owing to the con- 
dition of the brain, not determined. There are 
numerous repoits of coyotes deliberately attack- 
ing people, which the normal coyote is too cow- 
ardly to undertake. The loss of live stock nas 
been severe. 

The State authorities of Utah are very anxi- 
ous to have the work of the Survey for that 
State concentrated along its western border in 
order to prevent so far as possible the spread of 
the dread disease into Utah. 

The Biological Survey has increased its hunt- 
ers to fifty and has purchased traps and poison, 
and the public is to be enlisted in the campaign 
which will be led by the Biological Survey offi- 
cials and the forest rangers. 


EXPLAINS WHY DEER SHED THEIR HORNS. 

The following explanation, which is in answer 
to a hunter’s inquiry, is given by Charles H. EI- 
don, taxidermist of Williamsport, Pa. The ex- 
planation is quite interesting and will explain a 
fact not generally known. 

The shedding of the horns indicate the time 
when the season of selective attachment should 
close. - Deer, moose, elk and caribou shed their 
horns. Deer and elk in their wild state shed 
their horns some time in January or February, 
but, in captivity, a little later. 

It requires about thirteen weeks for an clk or 














Pure Albino Deer—A Specimen That Many 
People Have Seen in Forest and Stream’s 
Exhibits at Sportsmen’s Shows. 


a deer to grow his horns and then one month 
more is required for the hardening. The horns 
grow inside a tough skin, which in appearance 
resembles coarse plush of a brown color. When 
in this condition they are said to be “in the 
velvet.” The new growth of horn loosens the old 
horn and in time causes it to drop off. 

The horns are built up by the blood. The veins 
pass through the burr of the antlers and as the 
antlers near their full growth the burr gradually 
tightens on the veins until the flow of blood is 
entirely shut off. Up to this time the velvet is 
very sensitive, even to the slightest touch. 

The animal now begins to realize once more 
his returning strength and he will thresh his 
horiis through the brush, in this way tearing off 
the velvet and leaving them bare and keen. 

The shed horns are eaten by wood mice, por- 
cupines, squirrels and other gnawing animals; 
and the deer themselves aid in consuming their 
own horns, chewing them and eating them. There 
is doubtless some substance in the horns which 
aids digestion or satisfies a natural craving. 

The abnormal growth of horns is caused by 
the “velvet” being punctured. The bone process 
then grows out of the punctured places, thus 
forming new points. 

There is a dispute as to the location of the 
scent that is given out by the deer. 

It is located in the foot. If the hoof is sepa- 
rated, a little pocket is found containing a pasty 
substance, the odor of which resembles that of 
rank cheese. 

This substance works out on the hoof and 
leaves its scent on the ground. If a deer is hard 
pressed by hounds he will take to water and run- 
ning in it for some distance the odor will be so 
thoroughly washed out of the hoof that no scent 
will be left on the ground and consequently the 
dogs will be unable to follow. 


DEATH OF DR. D. G. ELLIOTT. 
Daniel Giraud Elliot, zoologist and explorer, 
died on Wednesday, December 22nd, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. He was born in 
New York City, March 7, 1835. Dr. Elliot was 
eminent as an authority on birds and mammals 
and as an explorer in many lands. He was dis- 
tinguished the world over, and was often spoken 
of—and fitly so—as the Nestor of American or- 
nithologists. 
His travels had covered Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, a great part of the United 








States and Alaska, and South America. When 
sixty-one years old he led an expedition into the 
interior of Africa for the purpose of collecting 
zoological material for the Field Museum of Na- 
tural History, and two years later, for the same 
purpose, led another in the Olympic Mountains 
of Washington. In 1899 he was with the Harri- 
man Alaska Expedition. 

Dr. Elliot was a tireless worker, and the au- 
thor of a multitude of volumes. Among the 
best known of these were his splendid mono- 
graphs in imperial folio, illustrated by hand-col- 
ored plates, on various groups of birds and mam- 
mals. To sportsmen, the best known of these 
are those on the Grouse, 1865; New and Unfig- 
ured Birds of North America, 1869; and the 
Pheasants, 1872. Still. more familiar are the 
octavo volumes “Shore Birds of North Amer- 
ica,’ “Gallinaceous Birds” and “Wild Fowl.” 
Besides his bound volumes, he was the author 
of several hundred papers in scientific publica- 
tions. His last great work was “A Review of the 





A Partial Albino Specimen From Maine. 


Primates,” to which he devoted years of re- 
search, in the course of which he traveled around 
the world to study the scattered material. 

Dr. Elliot had held many positions of high 
importance. He was Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and member of many learned 
societies. He had been ten times decorated by 
European governments in acknowledgment of his 
labors in natural science. He had been Curator 
of Zoology in the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in Chicago, and at the time of his death 
was one of the trustees of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York. He was 
one of the founders of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union, was long President of the Nar- 
rows Island Club, and a member of the Boone 
and Crockett Club. 

Dr. Elliot was a keep sportsman as well as an 
eminent naturalist. It had long been his prac- 
tice each year to visit Currituck County, in North 
Carolina, for the duck shooting. There he spent 
as many hours in the blind as most of the young- 
er men, and killed as many ducks. When he was 
stricken with his last illness he had made ar- 
rangements to go South on a duck shooting trip. 
In person Mr. Elliot was tall and slim, and 
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possessed unusual dignity of manner; yet this 
dignity was so serene and ‘gentle and his nature 
was so kindly and friendly that he was deeply 
loved by all who knew him well. His death re- 
moves a well known figure in science and in New 
York City that will be sadly missed. 


THE OWL A FRIEND OF MAN! 


As a matter of fact, our various species of 
medium sized owls are of vast importance to 
agriculturists everywhere throughout the country, 
for they destroy millions of mice, rats, weasels, 
and other mammals, which eat up, in the course 
of a year, thousands of tons of grain and other 
farm produce; and were these animals not kept 
down by such birds as the owls, they would, in 
some parts of the country, eat the farmer and 
agriculturist out of house and home, compelling 
him to seek other employment for a livelihood. 
Indeed, it would be an excellent thing to not 
only encourage such owls as the barn owl for 
example to breed and multiply in the neighbor- 
hood of large farms, but also to introduce and 
protect the bird, in such localities as it does not 
normally occur. 

“The Barred Owl,” says Audubon, “is a great 
destroyer of poultry, particularly of chickens 
when half-grown. It also secures mice, young 
hares, rabbits, and many species of small birds, 
but is especially fond of a kind of a frog of a 
brown color, very common in the woods of Lou- 
isiana.” So far as this report goes, the sports- 
man has nothing in particular to hold the barred 
owl up for, and in these days they probably do 
not kill as many young chickens as they did wher 
Audubon lived, and whose observations, by the 
way, were largely confined to Louisiana, where, 
so far as my experience carries me—and I’ve 
kept chickens in Louisiana—there is a flightless, 
featherless, black owl that will get away with 
more chickens in one night than a whole family 
of barred owls will in the course of two or 
three months. 

Taking everything into consideration, then, 
with respect to the habits and food of owls, as 
such matters affect the welfare of man, it is 
perfectly safe to say, in truth, that upon the 
whole these birds are good friends to our race in 
the long run, and fully deserving of our protec- 
tion and encouragement. To persistently destroy 
these birds would be a grievous error, as in 
practically all cases where man has upset the 
balance of nature, it has generally reacted, in 
boomrang fashion, by giving him a fearful rap 
for his pains—Dr. R. W. Suuretpt in Wilson 
Bulletin. 





An Example of Ordinary Albinoism.—Pure 


White Specimens Are Rare. 








THE WIND AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO THE 
DEER-HUNTER. 

In this article, I speak of certain facts or theo- 
ries in regard to the wind, because I believe that 
it is pre-eminently an important factor in deer 
hunting. The hunter may be cat-like in his 
movements, a Weston on the hike, far sighted 
as a telescope, yet he may fail utterly if he neg- 
lects the wind. I once hunted with a very suc- 
cessful bunch of deer hunters. Driving was their 
favorite method, and there were enough hunters 
in the party to drive most any kind of woods. 
Usually the bulk of the party spread out, while 
two of the best shots went ahead to intercept 
any deer that might be started. There was one 
old and very experienced deer hunter with this 
outfit and when starting a drive, invariably, this 
old timer would wet his finger and hold it high 
overhead to see which side cooled off first. 
From this direction came the wind. Knowing 
the direction of the wind and also the habits of 
the “red skins” as he called them, he would issue 
orders like a general, just where the standers 
were to locate. That party got deer, and since 
that time I have analyzed some of the old hunt- 
er’s methods, plus personal experience, and taken 
all in all I have an idea that the wind is one of 
the most important factors to get first attention 
of the average deer hunter. 

Supposing that the hunters have located the 
direction of the wind and are about to start a 
drive, or we will suppose that there are but two 
hunters; one goes through a certain patch of 
timber while the other goes around. In case a 
deer is started it is of the utmost importance to 
be able to figure out beforehand just what direc- 
tion he is most liable to run. Some hunters per- 
sist in figuring that a deer will run with the 
wind, to keep tab on his pursuer. That this is a 
false theory I am assured. When the old hunter, 
previously mentioned, sent the boys ahead, he 
selected their stands, figuring that the deer, if 
started, would run “nose to the wind.” 

The art of placing one’s self in the face of the 
wind, in such a manner as to intercept the logical 
direction that a deer is most liable to run, might 
be said to be one of the difficult propositions that 
the deer hunter is most apt to encounter. There- 
fore, in driving it immediately seems very hard 
for the “stander” to get a suitable location where 
his scent will not warn the deer. This difficulty 
is probably why so few drives are successful. 
Instead of figuring out where the deer will run, 
they work along the line of the least resistance, 
and place the standers at the windward side of 
the drive, where they most naturally (yet most 
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unnaturally for the deer), figure out that the 
deer when started will not smell the standers 
and, therefore, run that way. That this is an 
and, therefore, run that way. 

If, this theory so briefly outlined, happens to 
be a reality, and in fact constitutes a part of the 
general habits of the white-tail deer, then the 
question naturally arises—how can the stander 
be placed so that any deer coming “against the 
wind” will not smell them. Not all hunters will 
agree on this proposition, but to me it seems 
very simple. Let the stander place himself 
slightly to one side of where the deer is most 
likely to pass, in such a way that his scent will 
not blow into the drive, but rather down along 
one side. Then let him get up a tree, or at least 
as high as possible. The higher up the better 
one can see and the least liable to be smelled by 
the deer. C. H. Locxwoon: 


THE BOY’S FIRST HUNTING TRIP. 


Sterling, Colo. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

To-day I had the great pleasure of accom- 
panying my twelve year old boy on his first 
hunting trip with his new 20 gauge shot gun. 
He has been trailing me all the autumn with his 
little 22 rifle until I felt so guilty that I purchased 
him a shot gun, and what a difference it makes 
in the hunt (for the boy) and such exhilaration! 
He could haidly wait until we arrived at the 
hunting grounds. The wind was blowing strong 
and cold from the north land and I felt quite 
certain of a brace of mallards. My first in- 
structions were safety—breaking the barrels upon 
getting throush a wire fence—never under any 
circumstances must the gun be pointed at a hu- 
man being or cow or horse, etc. Did I have him 
carry the gun with the safety on? No! for the 
only safe gun is the one taken down and placed 
in its case. I next threw up tin cans and tried 
as best I could to teach him to lead, but the 
cans are still air tight. I did not allow him to 
get discouraged, however, but told him he must 
shoot at the ducks with the same lead as I had 
instructed for the cans. We then hunted the 
slough or seep, as we call them here, and creep- 
ing up behind a hummock we peered over when 
with great quacking, up arose a nice bunch of 
mallards out of range, however. I whispered to 
him to be quiet as there might be more, and sure 
enough, upon getting in range of the pool a half 
dozen godwits flew up and I did a couple of 
guick shots and the little 20 spoke also. “Dad, I 
shot,” says the boy. “Yes, and l’ll bet you got 
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one,” for about 20 feet from the pool one lay 
dead and so feet further away a fine male lay 
kicking. “How do you like your gun, son?” said 
I. “Fine, Dad, it’s a fine gun and don’t kick a 
bit.” We then walked about two miles further 
and raised another bunch of ducks and as before 
each did his best and across the stream my dog 
retrieved as fine a pair of green heads as anyone 
could wish. “Didn’t I get one, Dad?” “Sure 
you did, son,” said I. Then we walked back to 
the car and on the way back I said to the boy: 
“When you are hunting with another fellow and 
you each shoot at a single bird, don’t ever claim 
that it was your shot that killed it. If he asks 
you if you killed it say, ‘I don’t know,’ for there 
are many misses in this shooting game and per- 
haps you didn’t hit the bird and perhaps each of 
you hit it. This is what we call field etiquette.” 
Then over our heads flew a flock of black 
birds. “Do you suppose I could hit one, Dad?” 
“Sure you could son, but we must be getting 
home now.” “My, Dad, it’s fun to go hunting 
when you have a gun,” and thus ended a day to 
be remembered at least by one small boy. 
J. H. Kettoee. 


MICHIGAN WILD LIFE CONSERVATION 
MEETING. 
Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Beginning the 23rd of February, 1916, and con- 
tinuing for three days thereafter, there will be 
held at the Auditorium at Saginaw, Michigan, a 
Sportsman’s Show under the auspices of the Sag- 
inaw County Sportsman’s Association of which 
H. A. Penney is secretary and the Honorable W. 
S. Linton, chairman of the committee on the 
Sportsman’s Show. 

During this time also the Michigan Wild Life 
Conservation Association will hold its annual 
meeting. The Auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 4,500. Each of the three evenings addresses, 
and moving pictures will be given and shown by 
noted exponents of outdoor life. The afternoon 
sessions of the state organization will be devoted 
to the discussion of the “More Game” idea, and 
I especially invite to participate in this either by 
being present or sending papers that can be read, 
those who are competent to tell what to do so 
that we can have more game in Michigan. We 
do not want to pass a lot of resolutions and say 
that such and such ought to be done, but we 
want to get right down to the fact of how shall 
we do it? 

We have an excellent game refuge law as far 
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as it enables us to provide bird sanctuaries. Dur- 
ing the year of 1914 fifty-five parcels of land of 
private ownership, comprising 24,000 acres, were 
dedicated to the state as game refuges. The 
state also has hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wild and idle lands that could be used for sanc- 
tuaries but we are not doing anything with them 
now other than the police duty that is incident 
to the old idea of game protection by enacting 
more stringent laws, restricting the bag and then 
arresting violators if they can be caught. 

I am making this appeal so that we can bring 
together the best thought on this subject and the 
convention may be of national use in that respect. 
Our Public Domain Commission here having 
charge of this phase of the work is anxious to 
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do something practical if someone will only tell 
it how. We want some addresses from men 
capable of handling the subject on the planting 
of food, fencing, posting, putting the same under 
the care of game keepers instead of game war- 
dens, exterminating vermin, keeping out fire, 
transferring wild life from covers where it would 
be spared to refuges where it needs it for breed- 
ing purposes. 

Please give this subject publicity with the hope 
that we may have a successful convention and 
bring something to a practical focus on this much 
talked of question of “More Game.” 

W. B. MeENnHoN, 
President Michigan Wild Life Conservation 
- Association. 
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HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
McBride, B. C., Jan. 1, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Hunting is good if in central British Columbia. 
It was never better than it is this year. If one 
goes to the right spot he can come back with the 
full legal limit of big game. I was in the Goat 
River district. Included in the party were Mr. 
W. J. Young, wife and daughter, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mr. Joe Browder, of Fulton, Ky. The 
ladies did not hunt. We were thirty-one days in 
quest of game and got six caribou, four moose, 
a goat apiece and a grizzly. They could have 
got more if they wished. We saw altogether 108 
caribou, fourteen moose, eight goats and four 
grizzlies. It is needless for me to say that we 
came away well satisfied. 

Joe La SALLE, 
Mountaineer, Hunter and Guide, 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION OF LOUISI- 
ANA READY TO GIVE INFORMATION. 
New Orleans, Dec. 16, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Owing to President M. L. Alexander’s absence 
from the city I have answered Mr. ’s re- 
quest for snipe information telling him to call at 
our offices when in New Orleans and we will give 
him directions for reaching snipe shooting 
marshes near the city. 

Please feel at liberty to direct any of the sports- 
men of your vicinity to call upon us when in New 
Orleans or write us for shooting information. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY Cissy ARTHUR, Ornithologist. 





WARNING TO HUNTERS. 
Game Birds May Not Be Brought Into This State 
From the South. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the State conservation law (formerly 
known as the forest, fish and game law) the open 
season for the taking of all game birds, such as 
quail, pheasants, grouse and partridge, closed on 
Dec. 31, 1915, with the exception of wild ducks, 
on which the season in open for the taking until 
Jan. 10, 1916, with possession until Jan. 15, 1916. 

It appears, however, that the season is open in 
many of the Southern States—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia—where quail, 
grouse, partridge, pheasants and wild turkeys 
may be taken up to March 15. Many of the resi- 
dents of this city are now going down on shoot- 
ing trips, and are bringing back to this State the 
species of game on which our season is closed. 
The result has been that our game protectors 
have had to seize the game thus brought into 
this State, in addition to which the party bring- 
ing the game into this State is guilty of a viola- 
tion of the State law for having such birds in 
his possession during our closed season. 

There is no possible way in which to bring 
into this State any of the game birds on which 
our seasOn ‘s closed at the present time, even 
though it is lawful to kill and export the same 
in the State where taken. Already many prom- 
inent people of this city have settled with the 
Conservation Commission for violation of this 
provision of our law. 

The legality of this law has been upheld by a 
case which was carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States—Hasterberg vs. Silz, 211 U. 
S., 31. 

It will, therefore, behoove every one going 








. South to understand that no game birds can be 
brought into this State at the present time on 
which our season is closed. In the case of ducks, 
geese and brant, the same prohibition will apply 
after Jan. 10, 1916. 

Under the law game seized is presented to va- 
rious public institutions, and already donations 
have been made to the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Roosevelt Hospital, Polyclinic Hospital, Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, Salvation Army, Lincoln Hos- 
pital, Volunteer Hospital, St. John’s Home, St. 
Malachy’s Home, and as further game is seized 
it will be distributed to other institutions. 

EpMuND GALLAGHER, Division Chief. 
Conservation Commission, New York, Jan. 8, 

1916. ee 

NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA. 

By Edward T. Martin. 


The quail season just ended in California closed 
as disappointingly as it began—at least as far as 
the central part of the state is concerned. Limit 
bags since the first two days have been rare and 
the places where shooting has been so poor as to 
hardly justify a trip out with dog and gun 
very numerous. 

What is true of quail shooting likewise ap- 
plies, but in a lesser degree, to waterfowl. At 
times on the baited ponds there has been plenty 
of ducks but except on very stormy days the 
flight has been late. There has been much after- 
dark shooting in direct violation of both state 
and Federal law and few arrests. Said one such 
gunner, “From just before dark until an hour 
after I have at times shot until my gun became 
so heated the barrels would burn my hand. The 
birds worked well also on moonlight nights. Vio- 
lating the laws? Oh, yes. I know it. What’s 
the use of kicking? Everybody does. Might be 
arrested? Haven’t seen a game warden this year 
around the ponds where I shoot.” 

The talk back awhile was “wait until we get 
a good old fashioned storm. Then there will 
be plenty of shooting.” Well, a great storm out 
of the North finally did come and with it lots 
of birds. Bay, lakes, ponds, marshes, all were 
full of them but the real good shooting lasted 
only while the wind blew and the rain fell, then 
it was back io the same old thing except that 
great flocks set on the bay sunning themselves. 
These were chased by launches, hunted at night, 
caught in gill nets and so persecuted that they 
went somewhere and are there yet. The game 
authorities were in a measure powerless to pre- 
vent these frequent violations of the law. Before 
the season opened, owing to some tangle with 
the state liability-for-injuries law it was deemed 
necessary to refuse reappointment to some four 
or five hundred half way wardens, men wearing 
the star of a deputy and authorized to make ar- 
rests but receiving no compensation other than 
a certain sum for every case where their: evi- 
dence led to conviction. With these out of com- 
mission all the work was thrown onto about sev- 
enty regularly appointed and paid wardens, ob- 
viously an inadequate number. Of the seventy, 
less than a dozen were assigned to duty in San 
Francisco and Alameda counties with 50,000, per- 
haps 75,000 shooters licensed, and unlicensed, to 
keep tab on, besides the greater part of San 
Francisco Bay to watch. Is it any wonder vio- 


lations are many and arrests few? The Commis- 
sion should double or treble the force of war- 
dens, and to raise the necessary money either 
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These Celebrated Cartoonists and Hosts of Other Famous. 
Americans Keep in Good Humor by Smoking TUXEDO 


You know ’em all—the great fun-makers of the daily press—agile-brained 
and nimble-witted—creators of world-famed characters who put laughter into 
life! Such live, virile humans as they just naturally must have a live, virile pipe- 
smoke. And so they keep their good humor at the bubbling point by smoking— 








The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


All of these men have endorsed 
Tuxedo — because it’s so deli- 
ciously mild, so mellow and 
smooth, that they can keep their 
pipes going all day long. 

Tuxedo is made of the choic- 
est, richest Burley leaf grown in 
Kentucky — sun-ripened — then 
nature-aged for 3 to 5 years until 
it reaches sweet, mellow maturity. 


“Tuxedo 
Tuxedo in 


ing to the 


will settle 


Convenient, glassine wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch ..... OC 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


a 
spend less on fish or increase the shooter’s license 
fee. 

There is an old wreck sunk in a shallow part 
of the Bay several miles from the nearest land 
around which the gulls, coots and cormorants 
feed. Half cf this is above water when the tide 
is out and the first day of the storm here is 
where the writer stationed himself, his decoys 
set under lee of the wreck and watched what 
was going on in nearby waters. Within sight of 
his field glasses were four great flocks of canvas 
and blue-bill. Tens of thousands in all. A care- 
ful estimate of the nearest made by counting 
some and guessing at the rest put the number 
of ducks in it at over 11,000—“a million” one man 
said but he was only talking. There were twenty 


But it’s the original secret 


out all bite and irritation, and 
makes Tuxedo delightfully sooth- 


and tongue. 
Try Tuxedo for a week—that 


for you forever. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 
In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90¢ 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Process’’ that puts 
a class by itself. Takes 


most sensitive throat 


the smoke question 
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blinds along the shore line within easy sight. 
From these during the several hours before the 
storm forced us to run for shelter perhaps all 
told a dozen shots were fired. While not a duck 
came to my decoys. They were well educated 
and knew where safety lay. And this is why 
shooting on quail and on ducks has been so poor 
this year above all others. The birds are better 
educated this year than last and will know more 
another year than now and I for one am glad 
of it. 


A subscription to Forest and Stream is about 
the best gift that you can make a friend, and in 
proportion to the pleasure received, the cost of a 
presentation subscription is almost nothing. 




















$14 


TAMING WILD GEESE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Instances are frequently given of how birds 
will appreciate the friendship of human beings 
once they know they are safe from harm. Even 
humming birds and geese would respond to this 
protection. One of the most remarkable cases 
of bird conservation in Canada is that of Mr. 
Jack Miner, of Kingsville, Essex County, On- 
tario, who several years ago enticed a number of 
Canadian geese by decoys to settle on his pond. 
He did not shoot them, but on the other hand, 
did his best to encourage them to stay. 

The first year he had 6 geese; the second, 30 
and the third, 150. The next year he couldn’t 
just count them, but he said there were “five 

~ acres of geese.” This year there were from 
1,000 to 1,500 geese, and he had fed to them 
some 300 bushels of wheat. Only the limit in 
the supply of wheat limited the number of geese, 
apparently. 

Next year, Mr. Miner expects to be able to 
induce wild swans to come. Then he counts 
on naturalizing and acclimating them in the 
same way as was done with the wild geese. 

J. A. Macpona.p. 


“GAME LAWS AND GUN TOTERS.” 

“You are possibly aware that conditions mak- 
ing for safety, freedom and the pursuit of hap- 
piness in the open country, are generally as- 
sumed to far excell similar privileges to be en- 
joyed in the city. We are urged to hie our- 
selves away to the ‘tall timber,’ become a back- 
to-the-lander 01 anything else with a rural set- 
ting, in order to escape the dreadful consequences 
of noise, smoke, contamination of the multitudes, 
or sudden death from disputing the right of way 
with a high-speed motor. Some of us who live 
in the open country are becoming less sure that 
some of the factors of safety which we are as- 
sumed to enjoy are not slipping away. The rea- 
son for my present anxiety will appear in the 
following narration: 

“This happened in an adjoining town within 
the last ten days. So far as is now known, the 
life of a horse and a man was at issue. The 
man was in ‘his field gathering potatoes when the 
crate he was using at his side was pierced by a 
high .speed rifle ball. Thinking an attempt had 
been made upon his life he made a hasty exit 
from the field. “Not far away a horse had been 
grazing in the usual manner in a field near the 
farm buildings. Later it was observed in great 
pain, and an examination showed a bullet wound 
in the hip. It was removed for possible treat- 
ment to a veterinary hospital but was found be- 
yond help. As near as can be determined these 
two incidents occurred at about the same time. 
Curiously encugh, no one seems to have heard 
a gun discharge. Needless to say, the commun- 
ity is somewhat wrought up. 

“Naturally enough, incidents of this sort make 
a man’s blood boil a little, and if he has any 
equipment abeve his collar button he is likely to 
question the use of a burdensome system which 
will permit or encourage a man to tote a gun at 
any season. Any man with common sense knows 
there is no game worth hunting in New York 
State. The above incident occurred in a thickly 
populated community. What right has the law 
to turn loose an ignoramus with a Winchester 
that will kill far beyond the reach of its sound 
of discharge? The horse is dead; who will pay 
for it? If the farmer had been killed, would 
the State compensate his family and the com- 
munity? In licensing these ill-bred marauders, 
the State should assume an obligation. 

“Then tell us, please, what reason there is for 
game protection anyway? We are impertinent 
enough to ask what would be left of this whole 
game business if the politics were squeezed out 
of it? Will some one who is ‘on the inside,’ 
give us a statement showing an economic return 
from game in this State? After deducting the 
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cost of the system from the food value of game 
products (excluding possibly fish) is there a 
profit? That is the only basis to consider it on. 
The business has no sentimental associations. to 
be given credit. In light of the above incident, 
they cannot be considered. Why protect game? 
Who ever heard of farmers wantonly killing 
game? A short time ago, a farmer was ‘pinched’ 
for killing a skunk out of season. He should 
have engaged the local game warden to watch 
his henroost and thus have avoided the disgrace 
and fine. The farmers produce and care for 
what game we have, but the other fellow comes 
along with the privilege to kill. 

“A lot more could be said, especially as re- 
gards the nuisance of hunters and their destruc- 
tion of fences, walls, gates, etc. With a suffi- 
cient number of farms posted, could not the hunt- 
ing nuisance be abated entirely?” 

The above article was noted in the “Rural New 
Yorker” for December 11, 1915, and similar ar- 
ticles, many of them much more violent in their 
language, are seen almost every week in one or 
another of the farm papers The fact that such 
articles are written and published and that there 
seems to be a sound basis for writing them is the 
great reason why the game in this country is 
disappearing. When a majority of the land own- 
ers of the state have cause to feel that the mere 
presence of game on their land is a menace to 
the safety of their stock and themselves there is 
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Time toThink About That Rowboat _ 


bil you decide upon a Mullins steel boat this spring, 
you will be glad all season—-many seasons. 


Mullins rowboats you know, are leak-proof boats 
of steel with air-tight compartments ’fore and aft 
—boats that absolutely can’t sink. Neat looking, 
‘too, and light—easy to handle—speedy. 
boats that make the wooden boat fellows envious. 


No seams to open up; can’t water-log, never need 

Mullins steel boats give year upon year of 

efficient service—the best in the world for use with 
outboard” motors. 


Write today for Mullins big catalog of steel rowboats, 
steel and wooden motorboats and cedar canoes, 


THE W. 





World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


Settle the canoe question now—buy an 


This 18-foot ‘‘Old Town”’ Guide’s Canoe at $30 will serve you season in and 
season ne hunting and —— It has width for a big load, flat 

a ines that give speed and 
4000 ‘Old Town Canoes” now ready. Easy to buy from the dealer or factory. 


Read our catalog. 
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not likely to be any great rush to increase this 
game. 

The game 2f the country has been regulated by 
and in the interests of the “gentleman hunter” 
for many years, and if these same gentry do not 
reform themselves and relax some of their “dog 
in the manger” attitude they are in great danger 
of finding themselves regulated in a most un- 
comfortable manner. In many communities at 
present public opinion is ready or nearly ready 
to put a stop to all hunting and to demand (and 
get) trespass laws providing for jail sentences 
without the alternative of fine. Such action 
would be hard on many of the farmers, but 
harder still on the “automobile bandits,” most 
of them members of associations of one kind or 
another, who are furnishing the grounds for com- 
plaint. 

The game situation would be greatly relieved 
by the enactment of the game breeding law that 
is in force in Indiana. Under the terms of this 
law farmers could see some return from the 
breeding of game on their land and the indi- 
viduals that escaped would greatly increase the 
stock of game in the community. Breeders’ li- 
cense and tag laws seeni to be framed with the 
intention of withholding the permission they 
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seem to give. Very few persons will take the 
trouble necessary to unravel the red tape inci- 
dent to breeding game for pleasure or profit in 
New York State at present. Also, those in au- 
thority seem not inclined to permit the fullest 
use of permissions given by the present laws. 
For example, 1 wish to engage in the raising of 
ruffed grouse for my own pleasure. We have a 
considerable area of fair grouse cover now and 
are improving it every year. Under section 159 
of the game law the Conservation Commission 
has power to permit me to take ruffed grouse 
for propagation purposes provided I file written 
testimonials from two well known scientific men, 
pay a license fee of one dollar and furnish bond 
in the sum of two hundred dollars that I will 
not use the privileges Of the license for improper 
purposes. Further, on payment of a license fee 
of one dollar and (at the option of the Commis- 
sion) with or without a bond I may receive a 
license to keep these grouse for propagation 
purposes. I may sell these birds at any time for 
propagation purposes and may ship them under 
permit issued by the Conservation Commission. 
I am informed that the second license mentioned 
above will be issued and that I may breed ruffed 
grouse if I can find some one who is able to sell 
and deliver the birds to me. I have not recently 
asked the Commission in regard to the first men- 
tioned permit but am informed from other 
sources which seem to be correct that such a 
license is issued only to certain persons who are 
by law exempt from paying any fee or giving a 
bond. 

The pheasant is a beautiful bird and easily 
domesticated. “If the laws of the state were 
framed in accordance with reason or sound busi- 
ness principles a large number of the farmers in 
this vicinity would raise one or more broods of 
these birds each year and let them go free in 
the fall, They will not bother with the formali- 
ties now demanded. 

Atrrep C. WEED. 


DUCK HUNTING IN ONTARIO. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


There are in all probability a number of read- 
ers of this magazine, who are familiar with and 
have shot over the rice beds of the well known 
Rice Lake adjacent to Lake Ontario. A visit to 
this locality is well spent, whether it be summer 
or fall, as there are many attractions to interest 
both the disciple of Isaac Walton and the devotee 
of the gun. 

The lake, I believe, is approximately twelve or 
thirteen miles in length, and four miles at its 
widest point, dotted here and there with pretty 
wooded islands, unspoiled by the axe excepting 
in rare instances where cottages have been erect- 
ed. There are many deep bays, extensive marsh 
and back channels, so attractive to the single 
canoe man who can potter about from dawn to 
dusk, through rice bed and bog, always protected 
from open water that may become impassable 
owing to high winds. Canoes constructed on 
Rice Lake, are built flat on the bottom, which 
allows the occupant considerable leeway with 
calisthenics without evil results, but woe unto 
the man who tries a hard shot to the right hand 
without well bracing his knees as he is liable to 
have his ears filled with mud from a quick plunge 
in the vegetation. I have had the pleasure of 
shooting and fishing in this district for the past 
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A Judge Can’t Smoke 


in the courtroom — but he’s going to enjoy his tobacco 
just the same. He gets a good, juicy chew of “PIPER” 


—that’s the tobacco— real tobacco — rich and mellow 
—and chewing it gives him calmness —“the poise that 


comes from rumination”’ ! 


When you chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


you get the epicure’s delight. 
The taste of “PIPER” carries 
with it that wonderfully wine- 
like flavor which has made the 
brand so justly famous. It 
combines with all the natural 
richness of splendid tobacco 
the mellow tang of ripe cham- 


pagne. 
Try “PIPER” just one week. 


You'll see why thousands and 
thousands of American men of 
brains and eminence have used 
“PIPER” for years. 


Only finest leaves of choicest 
tobacco go into the making of 
“PIPER.” We go to the ut- 
most expense to keep this su- 
perb tobacco clear up above all 
others, in a class by itself. 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








six years, in the months of September, October, 
and November, and for the life of me it is hard 
yet to decide which month is preferable. Sep- 
tember brings with it the green unharvested rice, 
yet unspoiled by canoe travel, the bog hunting 
for black ducks, wood duck, teal, mud hens, and 
several species of rail. All the bird life runs 
riot on the southern migration, thousands of red 
winged black birds feeding on the rice yet in 
the milk, countless numbers of barn swallows 
congregating for the migration, tiresome to the 
eye with their darting back and forth over the 
rice in search of insect life. Black and white, 
myrtle and yellow warblers all busy at their 
daily occupation of sustenance. What a pleasure 


and rest to just sit idle on the canoe thwart, 
watching and studying nature’s offerings. If one 
grows weary of the steady push and paddle in 
bog hunting, there is always the green bass and 
lunge to be obtained in the numerous channels, 
both by skittering and trolling. 

Then we have October with its change of foli- 
age tinted by frosts, intermingled with many 
shades of greens; the changing of the rice stalks 
from green to straw color, accentuated by cloud 
shadows. With it comes the advance guard of 
wild fowl, red heads, canvas backs (not numer- 
ous), lesser and greater scaup, pintail merganzer, 
coot, all eager for their favorite foods, wild cel- 
ery, rice, and fish life. All eyes are cocked heav- 
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World’s Record for Tournament 
Shooting Made by Lester S. 
German, with Fd xX S00, and 647 
x 650 on all 16 yard — 
cluding Practice Day with Runs 
of 372 and 149 t at the 
Westy Hogans at Atlantic City, 
September 15 to 17, 1915. 


PARKER DOUBLE GUN nates, roew 


Winner of professional average, Lester S. German, with 499 x 500; winner of amateur average, 
Woolfolk Henderson, with 493 x 500; third winner of amateur average, Allen Heil, with 485 x 500; winner 
double championship, Woolfolk Henderson, 86 x 50 pairs; second in double championship, Guy V. ee re 
85 x 50 pairs; third in double championship, Allen Heil, 84 x 50 pairs; Sousa Trophy, won by Woolfol 
Henderson, with 100 straight; Shanley Trophy, won by Allen Heil, with 99 x 100, and 19 on the shoot- 
off; tied Westy Hogan’s Trophy, Allen Heil, with 100 straight; National 18 yard championship, won by 


Allen Heil, 97 x 100. 


In addition to the above, PARKER GUNS figured prominently in the winning of many other high 


places. Send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


enward watching the aerial flight of the air hosts 
in their formation of Vs, single lines, and 
bunches, drifting in from the north, high up, the 
first comers, all looking for the same thing— 
food. Out comes the heavy underwear, leather 
vests, green mackinaw coats, and mitts, rubber 
moccasins, as this is canoe work. Decoys are 
overhauled, new lines and weights attached, and 
we are ready for business. 

Each day advancing brings further flight of 
fowl, in accordance with weather variations, all 
the principal feeding grounds are rafted with 
many kinds of ducks, diving and feeding, stand- 
ing on tails, wings flapping, small flocks constant- 
ly arriving and leaving. One can hear the gut- 
tural call of the lesser and greater scaup, with it 
the whining mewing, the redheads feeding call. 
Water splashes everywhere, and down wind floats 
the celery tops pulled by the feeding fowl. I 
can venture to say there are many who when 
witnessing a scene of this nature have scratched 
their heads and wondered how the dickens they 


were going to get at ’em! Cold hands, lame 
shoulders, cramped legs, are forgotten in antici- 
pation of the morning’s sport; the only thought 
is—will the ammunition hold out, we hope so; 
come what may, rain, sleet, or snow, there the en- 
thusiast sticks with a cramp in his neck from 
stooping and watching. 

November arrives like a lion, stripping foliage, 
freezing rice bed, and bog, and closing back chan- 
nels. Wild fowl are departing daily, left only 
are a few scattering bunches of scaup, mergan- 
zer, black ducks, and fish ducks, except our old 
November friend, the whistler, with his inbred 
and disastrous habits of seeking company and 
hugging the hard shores for gravel, much to his 
undoing. Now, Mr. Canoeman, be careful! Jack 
Frost has driven you to the open lake; your 
friend, the rice bed in time of stress, is blown 
flat, your canoe is thin, and the ice knows no 
mercy, making a good shot on whistlers some- 
times costly; but how well you are repaid in lo- 
cating a big bunch of whistlers at their old habit, 
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gravelling. Any old blind seems to do—in fact 
you can’t stop them coming, provided they are 
really interested. In they come, with wings set 
in a crescent, all agog at their wooden brothers, 
beneath. How fine the drakes. look with the 
sun on their black and white plumage. So even 
November appeals with its bluster and fury, 
leaving behind pleasant memories to linger while 
open waters are closed in the hands of winter. 
R. N. Dana, Jr. 


GAME IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Hendersonville, N. C., Jan. 7, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The shooting season is nearly gone and I have 
practically nothing to report, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, in the matter of shooting 
game. 

It is true I have been handicapped in not hav- 
ing had the time to train my setter dog. Others 
have shot quite a number of partridges (quail), 
having good dogs and getting out some distance 
in the country to where birds are fairly plenti- 
ful. I have had some hard tramps hunting deer 
and grouse. I was unfortunate in getting out 
when the woods were very dry and once during 
a very high wind. A deer could hear every step 
one made for quite a distance. 

Quite a number of deer were killed in the 
mountains an they are on the increase; this be- 
cause of the \anderbilt and Toxaway properties 
almost joining and containing over 120,000 acres 
of timber lands are protected, with several small- 
er properties adjoining that are also under same 
protection. : 

I rather think deer were killed on these proper- 
ties without a permit, but no doubt many deer 
feed outside these boundaries. 

Ruffed grouse are getting rather scarce unless 
one goes far afield. I have so far bagged but 
one. 

This is my favorite bird, largely so because of 
its many qualities as a game bird. One can 
never tell in advance what a ruffed grouse may 
do; and he wiil most certainly give you a sur- 
prise if you are .not constantly on the qui vive 
while on the hunt for him. Knowing this by 
many years .f experience I put “grouse” on my 
mind and keep it there when out grouse shoot- 
ing. Here is the experience I had when I shot 
the only one I have shot at so far this season. 

My youngest son joined me several weeks ago 
at Lake Toxaway and after an early breakfast 
one morning we started for the north point of 
Little Pisgah Mountain—a mountain of about 4,- 
ooo feet altitude. On the north end we were 
told a large rumber of grouse had been seen by 
a young man some days before. 

To reach the place we had to tramp about 
seven to eight miles, going up through what is 
known as the Horseshoe Cave and then walking 
round the west side of the mountain’s top. We 
swung round te the north end and climbed down 
into a little old field. It was here we were to 
fill a bushel basket with pheasants (grouse). 
When I saw the place I told our little guide 
that who ever saw grouse there recently must 
have seen them in rainy weather, and he said 
that was so. It was. There was no cover for 
the birds and nothing to feed on and the field 
was as bare as a woolly dog when newly shaved 
in hot weather. 
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Where I’ve Found the Longest Day Too Short. 
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THE ANTICIPATIONS OF AN ANGLER 


By CHARLES D. DAVIES 





I long to stand beside the curling streams, 

Where brothers of the angle make true their 
dreams. 

Dreams that are born when old King Frost 

Holds in his icy grip the brooks and water 
course. 


I long to greet the coming of the day 
When sleet and snow no longer stay, 
And the sun kissed earth shall usher in the 
* Spring, 
When robins sing and blue birds whistle on the 
wing. 


I long to hail the coming of the time 

When, with rod, and reel, and silken line, 

I’ll ply the “gentle art” o’er rift and pool, 

Where = monarch of the brook holds kingly 
rule. 


With what delightful memories I seek 
The Willowemoc or the far famed Neversink, 


Or the swift Mongaup which affords good sport, 
And where I’ve found the longest day too short. 


So, in pleasing fancies, I will take my way 

And list to what the mountain brook may say, 

While standing on the flowery bank without a 
care, 

Hoping some unsophisticated trout to snare. 


With expectation strong I fish a “rise,” 

I cast, with wings erect, a “coachman” fly, 

A whirl, a tug, swift runs the singing reel, 

With gentle hand I bring a “native” to my creel. 


But we must wait with patience for the day 

When balmy spring shall break the winter’s stay, 

And the “Red Gods Call” and our dreams are 
brought about 

As we lure the speckled beauties and the rainbow 
trout. 








But we were there, and the view amply repaid 
us for our climb and tramp. 

Mountains upon mountains reaching up to 6,- 
ooo feet and over, as far as the eye could reach, 
and the valley below with little farms dotted 
about here and there. The east side of Little 
Pisgah is very rough and rocky, with cliffs all 
along that slepe. I determined we would go 
down these cliffs, and through the roughs, in 
hopes of finding some grouse. We worked our 


way down and through some likely places for 
grouse, but “nary one” did we see; and by the 
time we got back to our trail at the foot of the 
Horseshoe Cave my young dog had gotten pretty 
well disgusted and gave it up.. We stopped by a 





clear little stream and ate our lunch, and then 
turned back tcwards the lake and supper. 

In passing down an old road crossed by a 
stream lined thickly with kalmia and rhododen- 
dron, I sat for a moment on a log that had fallen 
across the road, took out my pocket handker- 
chief, laid my gun across my lap, and blew my 
nose. Now it so happened that a grouse was 
about fifteen feet behind me, quietly waiting for 
me to go on home. This sudden “schoo” was 
not to his liking and he rose with the noise of a 
full grown covey of quail and made for some 
part of the thicket best known to him. But I 
discarded that handkerchief—having no further 
immediate need of it—and still having grouse on 











s The only fishing rods, of any 
material or make, able to stand 
up in actual hard fishing, year 
after year, under any and all 
conditions are the three-year 

aranteed “BRISTOL” Steel | 

ishing Rods, : } 

For three successive years, | 
in the greatest National Fish- | 
ing Contests ever held, 
“BRISTOL” Rods have won 
more than twice as bonne | zes |j 
as any other r.d. “BR iL” } 
Steel is better than any wood, 
bamboo or any other material 
for regular fishing—the proof 
bein that there are more 
“BRISTOL” Rods sold than 
~~ other ten rods combined. |) 

very “BRISTOL” is guar- jj 
anteed three years. There are |} 
imitations. Look for the trade- 
mark name “BRISTOL” on the 
handle. 

Order of your dealer or, if he 
hasn’t what you want, order by 
mail from us at no additional jj 
cost. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE — FREE ~ 


Send isc. for new 1016 
“BRISTOL” Art Calendar, re- | 
produced in full. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. | 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 






Another prize 
** Muskie’’ 
caught at Rut 
Iron, Connecti- 
cut River, by 
S. A. Harris, 
Hartford, Conn. 
















TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especiall to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
afford real _incen- 
tive for WALK- 
NG. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
— anyw 
where the 
RICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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my mind, my little No. 16 Fox took its place 
and I covered him ere he was forty yards away, 
with satisfactory results. He made desperate ef- 
forts to go on and my son told me he saw him 
try to light. So I told him under that tree he 
would be found dead, and so it proved. 

My experience has been that a hard hit grouse, 
or quail, that attempts to light in a tree, always 
falls under it dead; and I have had this to hap- 
pen with other birds. 

This was the only grouse we saw and the only 
one I have had a shot at this season. 

But I am expecting other experiences with 
these noble birds yet before the season closes. 


Ernest Ewsank. 






































Leedaw 
Ms PASS 
Soetin Sailors, 


Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sport- | 
ing Good nt paptheeg pe wipes 
jewelled compass at $1 00 -- or the 
OE yi yes 
ni ura) --a com, 
handsome, -in- io line. 
Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does 
not carry them. Send for Folder C-20, 
or 10c. for book, ‘‘The Compass, -the 
Sign Post of the World."’ 





FISHERMEN 


Here’s a Real Fishing Library For You. Carefully 
Selected From a List of Several Hundred Titles. 


Each of the six books is complete. 
Each is written by an expert. , Each is authoritative. 
Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the 
book shelf for future consultation. 
THE TITLES ARE: 
Fine Art of Fishing Salt Water Game Fishing | 
By Samuel G. Camp By Chas. Frederick Holder 


ries Kits and Equipment Amateur Rodmaking | 


Samuel G. — By Perry D. Frazer 
Fishing Tackle Fishing with Floating Flies 


By Perry D. Frazer By Samuel G. Camp 
There is a wonderful fund of information in these | 
books for the beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO MONEY. 
This offer, which also includes a year's subscrip- 


tion to Outing, the big outdoor magazine, is subject 
to approval. If you are not satisfied return the 


books at our expense. 
SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





our PUBLISHING CO., 
41 West 36th Street, New York. 


Send me 
of a al domly oa on approval ont Fishing Library 


Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If I k ‘the b books I 
for 6 months for the and sani wil es T itn ae 


ks within ten days at your nse and becri Ou 
will be cancelled. (If is is oaiin aanaaniaes so pant in “ ce ood 
may remit $5.50). 


Name 


Address 











FOREST AND STREAM 


In reading tlie interesting account, in the De- 
cember issue of Forest and Stream, by “An 
American Observer,” I called to mind just one 
specimen of an American reporting pointer. 
Many years since in one of the far Southern 
states there was a well known and very popular 
pointer with the above noted characteristic. The 
dog was owned by a near relative of the writer, 
it was, therefore, my privilege to shoot over 
this valuable reporter frequently. The theory 
that I formed at the time to account for the re- 
porting trait in an ordinarily bred and trained 
pointer was that his master was an exceedingly 
slow hunter, nearly always away behind when- 
ever there was shooting just ahead of the great 
dog. Then, too, the dog had been hunted a good 
deal by “the boys.” As the pointer was natur- 
ally a rapid, ciose hunter, he seemed to have ac- 
quired the reporting habit after becoming tired 
of long waits on his points. At all events that 
theory seemed very reasonable at the time. 

My first acquaintance with the reporter’s ac- 
complishment was while riding horseback across 
a sedge field cne afternoon, in company with the 
dog’s owner. We had.been busy discussing some 
current topic, when suddenly I looked up and 
asked: “What has become of ‘Brick’?” 

“Oh, I daresay the old chap has found a covey 
of quail just over the ridge; don’t be uneasy, he 
will come to find us for the shooting.” 

Then we halted to fill our pipes. “Look back 
over your shoulder.” As I obeyed I had the 
first sight of the tactics of a reporting pointer. 
“Brick” was coming straight towards us. He 
held himself in a sort of half crouch. As soon 
as he had. gotten his master’s attention, the tail 
began to wag—and “Brick” seemed actually to 
smile, probably because his stunt was recognized 
at once. 

“But just hold on a minute, old fellow.” The 
dog waited patiently, wagging his tail all the 
while; then w- followed. “Brick” seemed to step 
more gingerly as he advanced. By that action 
the master suggested: “He is now very close to 
the birds.” Sure enough the dog stiffened into 
a very handsome point. I do not recall ever 





THE REPORTING POINTER. 


More About The Reporter Hunting Dog 


By Lucien C. De Hart. 





having seen a dog do the pointing act more grace- 
fully than “Brick” did. A large covey of some 
eighteen or twenty birds flushed and three fell 
to our guns. The birds were retrieved very nice- 
ly, and then “Brick” hastened on to follow up 
the covey. 

Another valuable trait of this accomplished 
dog, was in correctly marking the flight and 
alighting place of the covey flushed. It did not 
seem necessary for him to spend much time nos- 
ing around for the scent; he simply walked right 
into that pleasant aroma. 

It has been thought that almost any quietly 
disposed pointer, one that is staunch and pos- 
sessed of a good accurate nose, can be trained to 
report. The first and most important lesson 
would be in teaching the dog that he must not 
flush the birds. There is about as much differ- 
ence in dogs, relative to the flushing, as there 
is among the guns that do the shooting. Some 
dogs seem to have an innate dread against flush- 
ing, while there are others that seem to be more 
or less jealous less the master will flush the 
covey before the dog is given a fair show. It 
is, therefore, quite reasonable to conclude that a 
dog with the former disposition may be readily 
trained to report. When the point is first made 
and the gun is quietly approaching from the rear 
of the dog (provided, of course, the dog has 
been trained to obey readily) by some signal to 
attract the dog’s attention and then quietly 
beckon him off from the point. Then allow him 
to return. Such practice with an intelligent dog, 
it is reasonable to suppose, would soon result in 
a first rate reporter. The conclusion is arrived 
at by recalling just how “Brick’s” withdrawals 
were made. It was doubtless reasoned out in 
his own way, “I have found the birds down in 
this hollow; the hunters cannot see me. I had 
best draw away quietly and tell them where the 
next shooting is to be.” 

I was very much interested in the “American 
Observer’s” article. From what I know of the 
superior intelligence of American bird dogs I 
firmly believe that, with proper care in handling 
and training, the reporting stunt can be acquired 











ABOUT INVISIBLE LEADERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the so-called invisible fishing lines, 
mentioned in recent numbers of Forest and 
Stream, my experience may be of interest. I 
am using a gut substitute, purchased from the 
manufacturer in Glasgow, Scotland, and known 
as Tellarana Nova, and Tellarana Fibra, the lat- 
ter, the single strand variety, Nos. 4 nd 5, both 
trout sizes, testing 7 and 4% lbs. respectively, 
can be bought in Glasgow, for 36, and 24 cents 
per coil of 40 yards. It owes its invisibility to 
the fact that unlike gut, it shows no reflected 
light, when wet. 

My experience with it is confined to last sea- 
son, when I used a N6. 4 Tellarana Fibra leader 


about three months, using it every week during |! 


that time. At the end of that period it appeared 
as good as new, no signs of wear or weakening 
being visible. I then lost it, by reason of my line 
(a tapered one) breaking. The line had been 
in use for several seasons and was doubtless 
weakened thereby. A savage strike from a heavy 
salmon trout snapped it not far from the leader. 
I then recalled what H. P. Wells says about test- 
ing your tackle. But regrets were vain—a fine 
fish lost, and I will never know how long that 
leader would have lasted. I have tried three 
other brands, all English, but did not like them. 
They proved to be soft and flimsy when wet, 
more like a silk thread. Hardy Bros., Alnwick, 
England, in their catalogue say of gut substi- 
tute: “The material is twisted silk, dressed with 
gum. When the gum washes out, as it is bound 
to do in use, the real character, twisted silk, is 
seen.” 

I think that may be true of some of the brands 
I tried, but not of the Tellerana goods, for, after 
three months’ use, I could see no change in its 
character. But it is more flexible when wet than 
gut, but not enough to lessen its casting qualities. 
I am in no way interested in the sale or manufac- 
ture of these goods, but am giving my experience 
with it, in the hope that some of my brother 
anglers will also give it a trial and publish the 
results. To be sure this test is not conclusive, but 
it does give grounds for further trial. 

F. D. OwEN. 
Roseburg, Oregon, December 15, 1915. 


WOLVES IN MAINE. 
Augusta, Maine, December 14, I9I5. 

Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Referring to your request of some time since 
that we send you information regarding any re- 
ports that the Department may receive of the 
presence of wolves in this state, I beg to say 
that Hon. W. H. Sherman, Bar Harbor, who 
was a member of our State Legislature in 1913, 
had a somewhat thrilling experience with a wild 
animal while on a vacation trip in Washington 
County this fall, and it has been suggested that 
possibly the animal was a wolf. The story of 
his experience was published in the “Bar Harbor 
Times,” December 11. I am writing Mr. Sher- 
man to-day asking him to send you a copy of 





the paper containing the account of his experi- ~ 


ence, 
Trusting this matter may still be of interest 
to you, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Harry B. Austin, 
Chairman Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
and Game. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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(SKATES ano SPECIALTIES, 
ae 69 PEARL ST. 
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Ashaway Line & Twine: Wanf.Co., 
Ashe ney, 
Rhode Island. 
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Gentlemeni- ° 


As we look over your Catalog No.5, issued on your Ninetieth 





Birthday, we cannot but help compliment you.on the way you have gotten 
‘ ee 
up this Catalog. It is certainly in keeping with the goods you have 
ste : 
been producing for @O many yoars, 


Having kmown end had dealings with you for thirty-five year 
EP Gi een wet: ¥ “s = ae ae i 
efforte 





Sepa Fy SOR alee Z 


ees i “ " 
it is with pleasure we Gre able to state that in all this time your 





have @lways been toward improving your product, and that you have met 
with success, we believe Will be the verdict of not only the dealers, but 
the anglers who are always on the lookout for. the best. 

You should Gertainly be congratulated ‘on being so up-to-date 
and vigorous as you approach your Hundredth Anniversary. ; 


Your efforts to continue placing quality before price,assures 


Mhtacacd 


further growth and added prosperity. 
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: fies Yours sinceroly, 
; 
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_ Get the Newest SA Engine Book 


i | 





ENGINE 
FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 


AN 





The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 
one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 


































your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor. You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


‘ 30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 2 


whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. Write for YOUR 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. 7 
7814 Horton Av. Jackson, Mich 
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copy to-day. 








If you go hunting or fishing you need the EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE 


The need of dry matches may save your life. Keeps your watch, money, etc, safe- 
and dry. Small and compact; made of brass, nickel plated, n metal or oxidized and 
furnished complete with strong serviceable canvas belt, buckle all complete. Sent any 


where on receipt of $1.00. 









You need one. 















HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Nessmuk’s Corner 


And Camp Fire 






For the Alleviation of the Woes 
and Troubles of the Camper 
and the Entertainment 
and Exchange of 
Views of Out- 
door People 
Generally 

















DURO Shirts Wear Like Iron 


een. on this box makes possible this offer | 
of 3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts and 3 handsome silk ties | 
to match sent prepaid by parcel post on receipt of $3 | 
with name and address of 5 friends. 

| 




















This is the biggest selling and most famous box of | 
shirts in the world—advertised in 50 leading magazines. | 
The only shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or 
- in six months or new shirts free. Made of finest 
white percale shirting fabric with neat stripes of blue, | 





black and lavender. One shirt of each color to the | 
box. Cut in popular coat style, stiff or soft turned back | 
cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


















m amper For All rs. 
Standard sizes 14 to 17%, sleeves 32 to 36. The ties Conducted By Old Campe or All Campers 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands of silk plin in 
navy blue, black and lavender matching the shirts. It’s | 
a wonderful box for the money and well worth a trial. 
Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- | 
ing $3 to-day with size and 5 names (your name not 
used) for if all the goods are not satisfactory on arrival 
we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. Catalog of shirts of all kinds, neck- 
wear, hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and | 
nightshirts. 

GOODELL & CO., Room 101, 158 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 


Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 




















HIS is Nessmuk’s Corner. It has been named, appropriately, we believe, in memory 
! of the greatest woodsman who ever wrote for Forest and Stream—a man who 


brought more joy into the ordinary living experiences of every-day people than 
any who preceded or who have followed him. The purpose of this Corner is to serve as 
a medium of communication, information and the swapping of experiences of outdoor 
people. It will be confined not alone to hunting and fishing, but in a larger sense 
toward increasing the joy and comfort of the growing body of men and women who seek 
the outdoors for recreation and health. If you have any troubles or tangles growing 
out of your experiences, bring them to The Corner and we will endeavor to untrouble 
and untangle ’em. If you have had any curious adventures or have hit on some short-cut 
way of accomplishing things, let The Corner know about it, and the more “cur’ouser” 
the story the better. 
Please remember that this is your Corner. The great army of Forest and Stream 
readers can keep it going only by contributing to it, for while “Old Camper” may be 
able to stand up for a time under the burden of writing questions to himself and answer- 
ing them, The Corner would quickly fizzle out under one man’s editing. 

We do not want our friends to work for nothing, so we have decided to go over the 
list of queries or “how to” articles sent in each month and award to the best or may- 
hap, to the two or three best, a copy of Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” as a prize. “Old Camper” 
desires to say here that he will do the judging and awarding, foreseeing thereby a 
great and growing unpopularity for himself, but will promise to follow the course of life 
of the late lamented Bill Jones, whose tombstone bore the proud boast that “he done his 
d—nest; angels could do no more.” Make your contributions short and to the point and 
if they require little illustrations send diagram or photo with the copy. Beginning next 
month we hope to let our friends run this department themselves. It is up to you, Mr. 
Reader of the Forest and Stream family, to think of something and contribute it for 


the coming issue. 



































Correctly Mounted 
Game Heads for Sale 


Two rare mounted moose heads, 57 and 58 inches 
spread of horns, heavy long palms, good points and 
frontals. 

Two fine 50 inch spread moose heads. 

A fine Rocky Mountain sheep head. 
oe woodland caribou head of the very best 
class. 

Large winter killed 12 and 14 point mounted bull 
elk heads of the very best class. 

Mounted 8 and 10 point white tail deer heads of 
best class; perfect in every way. 

“Dixon Quality” game heads are mounted cor- 
rectly; they are mothproof and good for all time. 
Terms, by express. fully prepaid by me on approval. 
Not a penny of expense to you unless you accept 
the heads after examination. 


EDWIN DIXON 
CANADA’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 






Amateur Naturalist—The best way to explain constructed. Anything that will keep off the 
| why a rabbit makes a three-foot mark in the snow _ snow and allow food to be thrown on the ground 
is to answer by illustration as below: will do. Even something as simple as shown in the 
little picture on page 823 has proved efficacious. 
Brush piled against a rail fence is also good and 
if you want something more elaborate, your own 
ideas will suggest them. Always remember that 
you must build the shelters where the quail will 
find them or in spots that they frequent. The 
State Board of Fisheries and Game of Connecticut 
have contrived what is well called “The Ideal 
Quail Shelter.” This has been illustrated once 
- or twice in Forest and Stream. 


















- Anxious.—It is not likely that you will be caught 

Lowest Priced Boat in the World out over-night on your winter tramps, but if you 

enn) |v Sizes—15 ard 17 feet. Sometimes the rabbit leaves four tracks but as are, you need not freeze to death, and the shelter 
a ee $25 10 $45 for K.D.Boat . : b ill h i i ; 

ee All materials a rule he humps himself according to the above illustrated herewith is good even in summer. 

18 2 Mes with 61251. re aes ee moving-picture, drawn in lead pencil. The picture explains itself and if when you get 

$88 iocncsWonted-—Forulbrings tree entaleg shoving.00 bent. ieee such a shelter built, you will build a “Nessmuk” 
Brooks Mfg.Co., 9602 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. Conservation—Shelters for quail are easily (Continued on page 823.) 































THE NORTH WIND. 
By Paul Brandreth. 


A wild wan sky of broken cloud 

Sweeps o’er the withered fields; 

The North Wind whistles through the wood 
And clangs its brazen shields. 


From dawn to dusk, from dusk to dawn, 
I hear it tramp on high, 

The cold dead leaves it harries far 

With loud and mournful sigh. 


It harries far, it harries near 
And snow-flakes gather fast; 
The petals of the autumn rose 
Are whirled upon the blast! 


’Tis even thus the winds of change 
Blow o’er the fields Of strife; 

’Tis even as the snow-flakes fall 
That life succeeds to life. 


FOOLISH LEGISLATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Chatham, Mass., Jan. 12, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am sending you a clipping from the Boston 
Post of December 31, which I wish you would 
find a place for in the Forest and Stream just 
to show the people what kind of men we have 
to make our laws. Now if the men are no better 
than the laws they try to make for us, then God 
help us and the game that we have been fighting 
for for the last thirty years. 

Cuas. F. Homes. 


The clipping to which Mr. Holmes refers is 
as follows: 


Legislation to give hunters practically carte 
blanche to hunt on any person’s property any- 
where in this, state during the open season as 
long as such hunting is not done on property 
closer than 200 yards to a dwelling, is provided 
for in a bill which was presented for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature at the State House 
yesterday. 

The bill, which was submitted by Representa- 
tive Odlin of Lynn, provides it is figured, for the 
elimination of the private game preserves and 
reservations and virtually turns the thinly set- 
tled districts into free hunting grounds. Under 
the bill this result is obtained by providing that 
hunters who hunt on private property outside 
of the limits prescribed cannot be proceeded 
against either under the civil or criminal laws. 





A FEW LINES ABOUT LINES. 


It is something to have conducted business 
honorably and successfully for nearly a century 
and certainly it is something to be proud of when 
at the end of that time a firm stands so far at 
the head of all similar organizations that its 
products win gold medals at world exhibitions 
and are meeting with a larger sale and distribu- 
tion based on merit alone than at any previous 
period in the firm’s history. All this can be said 
of the Ashaway Line and Twine Company of 
Ashaway, R. I. The company makes no boasts 
not does it resort to spectacular methods of at- 
tracting attention. Its lines sell because they are 
the best. They are used officially by many of the 
great fishing clubs of the world and with them al- 
most every world’s record either in angling 
proper or in casting tournaments, have been 
made. Something of all this is told in a beauti- 
ful illustrated booklet which the company has 
just issued, under the title which heads this ar- 
ticle and it contains, beside information about 
fishing lines, much interesting matter in the way 
of “fishing charts” which tell of the different 
species, their habitat, the equipment to use in 
catching them, the kinds of fish, the bait, the 
season, general remarks, etc. It will pay any 
reader of Forest and Stream to write for a copy 
of this booklet which will form an addition to 
any angler’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM 





LOUIS RHEAD’S new artificial NATURE LURES 


Big artificial Minnows for big Game Fish—Superior to live bait, spoons or plugs 


The true sportsman’s logical, sensible, humane, effective baits 
pronounced by experts as the most perfect minnows invented. 


SILVER SHINER and GOLDEN CHUB 


for trolling, either at the surface or in deep water to capture 


SALMON of Monterey Bay. MASCALONGE of Middle 
West. Varied species of LAKE TROUT, North Eastern and 
Canadian Lakes. BIG MOUTH BASS: in Florida Waters. 


A limited number tied for sale one dollar each. At 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Are You in Love? 


yin a silly question: Of course you are. Everybody is. With men 
it’s a fad. With women it’s a regular life job. Falling in love is the 
oldest of the recognized indoor sports. How old is it? Well, a wise old 
Buddhist, who sat all day with his legs and fingers crossed—said that it 
was older than the hills—older than man. He said that the big lizards used 
to feel it—also the sponges and the little invertebrate worms. 

And the greatest love of all—greatest because the most frequent, the 
most obstinate, and most ineradicable—is the love of SELF. This is a truly 
wonderful love, because it never wavers, never changes, never dies. And 
then, look how cheapitis! If you happen to love a beautiful lady, it imme- 
diately runs into theatre-tickets, taxis, bon-bons, suppers, night-letters, 
“*Do you love a beautiful S2tdenias. But if you love no one but yourself you are saving money, 
OS fg every day—every hour. 


Whom Do You Love? 


b ” apecipcenece a hard question to answer, that. Hard because folks love 
so many different kinds of people and things. But most people 
(no matter how mean and selfish and nasty they are) love some one. 
Some men love a blond and blushing debutante with long curly locks. 
Some women love a brunette artist, writer, or musician, with a pale, 
porcelain brow and a black, tawny mane. Some folks—nearly all of 
us in fact—love a smiling old lady, with white hair, a wrinkled fore- 
head and a pair of funny gold spectacles. Some love a wild boy at 
college; some love a dark little girl at boarding school—while some 
misguided people spend all the wealth and bounty of their love on a 
mere motor-car, a stuffy club, a picture gallery, an inbred dog, a 
gloomy library, or a silly bag of golf clubs. 


A Potion for Love 


= sordid part of love lies in the way that folks try to bribe it. They know 
that men and women are human—that their love can be bought—or com- 
manded—with gifts. Now here is the greatest wonder of all—a thing more 
miraculous than love itself. It is that there is one thing that will pry love 
out of anybody. A sort of universal, modern love potion. Itis really twelve 
things in one. It should be administered along about the first of every month. 
It never fails its wonders to perform. It works just as well with young girls as 
with mature women; with college boys as with grown up married men. It 
works with debutantes, artists, writers, old ladies (with those gold spectacles, 
through which there gleams that saintly look so peculiar to mothers) motor 
cranks, dog fanciers, book-worms, plethoric club-men,’ futurist picture 
buyers, and even with the most hopeless golf perverts. But, (and here 
is another miracle) it also works with the vast and swarming army of peo- 
ple who love nobody but themselves. Indeed, it teaches them to love new 
Gods, to be untrue to themselves: to love Gods that are really worth loving. 


‘A little dark girl at school’ 





**It works well with young 
girls’’ 


Are You a Lover? v 


| ied you are, and if you aren’t ashamed of it, why don’t you get into step with this ‘4 #, 

spirit; remove two of your favorite dollars from your little roll, and give the object a 

of youraffections (even if it’s yourself) this modern love-potion. Send along those two ae $ es 

miserable dollars of yours to 443 Fourth Avenue, New York, and secure Vanity FIO 

Fair for her, or for him—or for your selfish self—for the rest of 1916. 4 

P. S.—For the few benighted souls who may still be lingering in outer dark- AS 5 

ness, let us say: OES 
Vanity Fair is one of the newest successes in the magazine field. It is pub- ‘ < MS, o 
lished monthly at 25 cents a copy or$3a year. It isa mirror of life, original o< od 


and picturesque; informal, personal, intimate, frivolous, unconventional, Ka ty 
but with a point of view at once wholesome, stimulating and refreshing. 4 3, oS > 


Take the cream of your favorite magazines of the theater, sports, Foe Mf 
books and art., Add the sprightly qualities of such publications Ag g 
as The Sketch, The Tatler and La Vie Parisienne with some- 4 

thing of Broadway and Fifth Avenue—all within beautiful & 
color covers—and you have a general idea of Vanity Fair. 


Tear off the Coupon! 














FOREST AND STREAM 







SELECT LIST OF BOOKS THAT SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


No. 105—-ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. 
By Perry D. Frazer. Rod-making for beginners. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
No. 113—-CAMP FIRES IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By E. W. Burt. Treats of a multitude of things of interest and 
Price postpaid $1.00 
No. 124—PICTURES FROM FOREST AND STREAM. 
Reproductions on heavy half-tone paper of thirty-two 
full-page pictures printed: as supplements in Forest 
and Stream, including Aububon bird plates, big game 
pictures by Rungius, field scenes by Osthaus, fishing 
and hunting scenes by Deming and Davison, and 
pictures of well-known yachts and water scenes. 


Cloth. Price postpaid $1.00 

No. 136—HITTING (VS) MISSING. 
By S. T. Hammond. A book for the field shooter by a most suc- 
cessful field shot. Price postpaid $1.00 


No. 148—INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES. 
By Edgar Randolph. Splendid hunting stories and invaluable to 
the man who wants to rough it with the maximum of comfort. 
Price postpaid $1.00 
No. 151—-RHYMES OF THE FOREST AND STREAM. 
By F. M. Buckland. A charming series uf out-door verse by one 
who is not only a good brother of the angler, but a close student 
and lover of nature in her very mood. Price prepaid $1.25 
No. 162—WOODCRAFT MAGAZINE. 
Cloth bound 177 pages. Thrilling stories of hunting, fishing and 
camping. Price prepaid $1.00 


OUR EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Your choice of any book listed above, 
MURINE pc Soc so os 3a 8 0 0's 75 to $1.25 

Forest and Stream, | year ........ 1.00 Special Offer 

—— Both for $1.50 

$2.25 


Or we will send you postpaid your choice of any book listed above 
for three new yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each. 























































This Jewfish Weighed 385 Pounds; Caught by 
Capt. Slaven—Largest Jewfish Ever Caught 
at Coronado Weighed 505 Pounds, Meas- — 
ured 7 Feet Long. 







GREAT FISHING OFF THE FLORIDA COAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Just outside of the mouth of the St. Lucie 
Inlet, in the Atlantic Ocean, there has been 
keeping a school of Spanish mackerel, of a width 
of about a mile, and over four miles long, whose 
individuals in number no one has thus far at- 
tempted to estimate, but nearly every fishboat,. 
cruiser and launch, for twenty miles of coast 
line, above and below the Inlet has been taking 
toll of this school, without lessening its numbers. 


“LEED AWL” COMP ASS. The fishing has been done in motor boats with 


: , : ae crews of three to a boat, one to steer the boat 
Fishermen, hunters, pedestrians, motor-cyclists, automobilists, travel- 


ers, tourists, boy scouts, campers, sailors, woodsmen, in fact, almost and two to fish, with lines about ten feet long, 
every one appreciates a good compass. to which is attached a squid hook, and the work 


The trouble has been that good of fishing has been to throw out this squid, haul 
compasses cost too much for many to it in and take the fish off the hook and repeat, 
afford and cheap ones were “trash.” all day long. 


The “Leedawl"’ Compass solves the The fish run in size from one pound to five 
problem of a guaranteed compass that 

































weil, batt 4: Teltidise: send deaths “Che pounds in weight, and the boats have been 
reach of everyone. bringing to the fish houses, catches running from 

Its jeweled needle, untarnishable 900 to 2,300 pounds per boat, the catch depend- 
silvered metal dial, heavy and temp- ing entirely upon the staying powers of the fish- 
ered steel point, screw stop (no dirt ermen. An immense school of porpoises found 
or moisture can get inside with this the school of mackerel and scattered them. 


style of stop), white metal case(which ; : 
i eres and snap-in wee Never in the recollection of the fishermen of 


crystal glass, are special features which twenty-two years experience here, has such a 

we would call to your attention. large school of the Spanish mackerel been 

: Regular Price known along this coast of Florida. But this 

The “‘Leedawl”” Compass : large school insures a catch of a few in the St. 

a 0 a Forest and Stream, | year .... j Lucie waters for weeks to come, and you can 

veloc imagine my feelings, chained to the office, with 

Special Offer important papers in a big bankruptcy case that 

Both for $1.50. had to be prepared. and no time to go fishing, 

until I got this work done, and now the por- 

poises have scattered the school. 

Stuart, Florida. W. F. RicHTMIrE. 





Or sent postpaid for three new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


















Nessmuk’s Corner. 
(Continued from page 820.) 


fire—which means a fire built in the front of 
three or four logs stacked up on top of each 
other leaning against two posts driven in the 
ground, so that the heat is reflected into the shel- 
ter—you can keep warm and probably sleep com- 
fortably all night—if you do not let the fire 
go out. —_—_ 


A valued contributor to Forest and Stream 
some years ago designed a large artificial fly that 
he named the “American Ambassador” and which 








has a singular appropriateness in these grilling 
times of war. Forest and Stream will appreciate 
very much if some of its expert fly-tier readers 
will tie some samples of such a fly and submit 
them to us. Three or four are wanted and we 
will gladly present a copy of the “Angler’s Work- 
shop” by Perry D. Frazer to those who will do 
us this favor. Tie the flies on as large hooks as 
possible, or one might be tied on a large hook and 
another on a small hook. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


CANOEING. 
A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division :—William H. Neal, 718 W. 
178th St., New York, N. Y., by Claude S. Da- 
Costa; John W. Price, 849 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York, N. Y., by Herman H. Heye. 

Central Division :—C. C. Langhner, 1207 Beech- 
wood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa., George G. Wedd, 314 
So. St. Clair St., Pittsburgh Pa. R. B. Steiner, 
care of Steiner & Veogtly, Diamond St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Alan Bright, 127 Roup St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., all by Harry Bright. 

Western Division:—Maurice E. Bosley, 750 
Junior Terrace, Chicago, Ill., by R. F. Abercrom- 
bie; Lee C. Hoover, 1026 Ridge Ave., Rockford, 
Ill, and Paul E. Fernbach, 1709 So. West St., 
Rockford, Ill., both by H. F. Norris. 

DECEASED. 

Atlantic Division :—1512 (Life No. 78), Daniel 
A. Nash, 17 State St., New York, N. Y., died 
November 28, I9I5. 

6319, R. Paul Stout, 404 Market St., Bethlehem, 
Pa., died August 25, I915. 

Eastern Division:—645, N. C. Nash, 1 Reser- 
voir St., Cambridge, Mass., died October 10, 1915. 





A Nessmuk Shelter Tent—It Would Make a 
Good Winter Feeding Shelter for Quail, Too. 


THE DEN. 
(Continued from page 797.) 
than it should be to warn against shooting smoke- 
less powder from the same barrel. Both will 
ruin any barrel of .22 caliber no matter how 
much care is taken to clean it. 

Sparrows will drive off the song birds, unless 
themselves driven away or killed outright. This 
month is a good one to pursue a crusade against 
these pests, getting rid of them before the mi- 
gratory birds begin to return. Don’t forget the 
bird boxes. If you can’t make them, buy them. 
You can not have too many and while they may 
not all have tenants the first year, more will 
come in time until your trees are noted harbor- 
ing places for feathered visitors, delightful sum- 
mer companions even though they did not more 
than pay their rent by their destruction of gar- 
den pests. 









i it Gets; ay 
Theme 7 


| iia 3-in-One makes a 
trap spring quick vi 

and hold hard—it gets the veal 
3-in-One prevents rusting, cleating. 
slow action. Also, the faintly delicate 


odor of 
3-in-One oil 


is very attractive to fur bearing ani- 
iim tals—seems to draw them better 
iim than bait. This is attested by ex- 
| pert trappers who have tried it to 
their profit. 3-in-One also keeps }/ 
guns and knives fromrusting—makes i 
boots, belts and leather equipment , 
soft, pliable. if 


Don’t gotrapping without 3-in-One! Sold Re 
in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug Me 
and general stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 

25; 80z., (4 pt.) 50c. Alsoin Non-Leak 
Handy Oil Can—just fits the hip pocket 

—3¥2 oz., 25c. If you cannot find 
these cans with your dealer, we will 
send one by parcel post, full of 

3-in-One for 


FREE-—A generous sample of oo) — 


3-in-One and Dictionary of uses. q 
UPR 


Write for them. 
y 
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Three-in-One Oil Co., 
112 New St., New York 

























American 
Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 





No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may acquire a vast amount of novel infor- 
mation by reading this complete and most 
interesting book. It describes, with a por- 
trait, every species of duck, goose, and 
swan known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats 
used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 


About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 
8 full-page plates, and many vignette head 
and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, NEW YORK 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF - 


United States and Canada 
Edited by W. G. BEECROFT 
Game and Fish Laws revised for 1915-1916 is now on press 


Price 25 Cents Postpaid 
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'M THE GUY THAT 
PUT THE MOSQUITO 
ON THE BUM 


atten? 
WS 
? ad PP 
Cag MS 


First in America, Best in the World: 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 
Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 
existence at lowest factory prices. 
JACOBS PAYS THE FREIGHT 
to our nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 
Twelve beautiful designs of col- 
ony houses for the Purple Martin. 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Flickers, Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 
Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and nr Fountains. Genuine 
Se parrow Traps. de 
ver 33 years’ experience by the 
Our Indorsement president-Manager. 
Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 


For Sale 


A number of Well- bred 
Young Pointers and Setters 
that have been worked on 
game all through the open 
season in Massachusetts and 
are good, steady, reliable dogs 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 


The Newest Success 
on the Market 


WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 
FOR MOSQUITO BAR 


Can be set up and taken down in an 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
the floor or ground. Made of best 
, material. Patent Pending. 


FRED H. WHEELER 
MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular 


A GAME GETTER 
doesn’t allow rust on his gun— 
neither does **3-in-one.”” Heavy 
oils and greases cannot prevent 
Tust because they simply coat 

mathe surface and dry out. 


Our 
i—a sample proves—both free. 


SIN 1 OIL COMPANY 
112 New Street New York 


Two brace of Setters and Pointers, 
been heavily shot over. 


For Sale 


Third Season Dogs. 
R. K. ARMSTRONG, Barber, N. C. 


WM. H. MARTIN 
LAGRANGE, TENN. 
Is now ready to try out your Derby and All-Age 
prospects. 
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WITH, THE BASS OF LEECH LAKE. 
(Continued from page 807.) 


ous; but the rock bass seem to be rather scarce, 
and there are not many places where the fishing 
for them is specially good. 

On Thursday there were not enough fishermen 
on the lake to warrant getting up a party to go 
any great distance from Walker, consequently a 
sportsman named Dr. Hart and I went with Si 
in his skiff due east across the lake to a short 
canal leading to the Indian settlement named on 
the map “Onigum,” and then north to a very 
small thoroughfare leading to the lower end of 
the bay that lies between Pine Point and Stoney 
Point. On the way we caught a few “snakes” 
(small pickerel or great northern pike), and 
after we left the thoroughfare we made a good 
catch of pike as we rowed toward Pine Point, 
where we fished a while and then retraced our 
route, stopping to fish two or three times over 
any ground where we had good strikes. If I 
remember rightly, our catch that day was 43, 
and there were a few good ones in the bunch. 
The weather was warm and fine, but there was 
not enough wind for truly good sport. 

On Friday we joined a small party and got a 
tow from Alec’s motor boat, as he had business 
at the east end of the lake. He stopped on his 
way back and took us into town. We made a 


| large catch of good fish, a number of them 
| weighing as high as eight or ten pounds each. 


On Saturday Si and I negotiated for a tow 
by Swansson to the Narrows, marked on the 
tap “Squaw .Point,” and thence we fished along 
the shore for some four miles with fair results, 
then crossed to Goose Isiand, which is a favor- 
ably known fishing ground. We picked up a 
few fish there, but it was nearly dead calm, hence 
we soon gave it up and returned to the main- 
land and fished over the same ground as in the 
forenoon. Towards evening a thunderstorm with 
heavy wind and rain overtook us, and forced us 
to flee for safety to the Indian landing at Squaw 
Point, where we ran the skiff ashore and turned 
it up for a shelter. In that way and by wearing 
our slickers we escaped a bad wetting. Swans- 
son had agreed for a consideration to call for 
us near Squaw Point about 6:15 P. M. so as to 
tow us to Walker, but the wind discouraged him. 
Fortunately for us, Alec came along and took 
us in, thus saving Si a heavy pull. I have for- 
gotten the number of fish we took that day, but 
think it was not far short of forty. 


On Sunday nobody but myself cared to go fish- 
ing; and as I wanted to experiment on the perch 
with my six-ounce Leonard fly rod (in my opin- 
ion the best all-around fly-fishing rod ever made), 
Si took me over to his house, which is located 
on the south shore of the arm of the lake that 


| lies due east of the town and some three miles 
Using his net, we secured a good sup- . 


distant. 
ply of minnows, and with them I caught a dozen 
perch and a few small pickerel; but there was 
no wind at all, and the sunshine made it uncom- 
fortably hot. Si and I both wished to hook a 
big fish on the Leonard rod—he in the expecta- 
tion of seeing me break it, and I so as to show 
him that I could land a large one without doing 
so. In times past it has caught some good iish, 
among others a five and one-half pound rain- 
bow trout, a five pound lake trout, and a four 
and three-quarter pound Dolly Varden. The 
best I could do was to land a three pounder, 


Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


miles MORE 
European mo- 
from li 


In eight months 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are 
saving $200 a year tire expense. 


We Deliver Free sat" 


qpeccee and show pen ‘ 
Treads double the | petaeattccamians 
sold under a - ro 
own garage in thirty minutes. ws 

7 H offered to motor- 
‘ipcadeaaadnabien ieee 
Don’t take any more chances with your 
tires. Mailthe coupon teday and out 
how to get 5,000 miles more service. 


ou= ===Tear off and Mail—Save the Discount == 
Colorado Tire & Leather Companv | 
go 


291 Tread Bldg.,Denver,Colo. B91 Transportation Bldg., Chica, 
720-912 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


| ee fieess send = witest eSeatin. sample 
copy of 5,000 mile guarantee, 5; iscount terms, 
ic “10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires”. wx 


I ame 
Pes wearer 


which the rod handled without receiving any 
injury. 

About noon we went to the house, where I 
taught Si how to cook “picked-up fish,” using 
most of the perch for the purpose. We had an 
excellent lunch, after which we trolled along she 
east shore as far as the railroad trestle, then 
north to town. The catch that day was 26, half 
perch and half snakes. 


On Monday, Russell, Mr. Avery of Kansas City, 
and I took Swansson’s power boat and Si’s skiff 
and went to the south end of Minnesota Island, 
due north of Walker. We fished with poor success 
along the east shore of Steamboat Bay, then 
went back by power past Squaw Point and 
through the Narrows and fished the ground that 
I had tried a few days before, catching only a 
few. Next we went by power to Goose Island 
for luncheon; and while it was being prepared 
by the boatmen Avery rowed me around the is- 
land to try the fishing, which was only fair. 
After luncheon, though, there sprang up a ‘ight 
breeze, and we managed to make a good catch, 
leaving rather early for Pine Point, from which 
we trolled along the shore to the Narrows znd 
then went home under power. The total catch 
that day for the three rods was between 80 and 
90, and we secured a number of large-size, great 
northern pike. 

On Tuesday the same three sportsmen went 
directly to Otter Tail Point in the same manner, 
and fished there till five o’clock, making a big 
catch in spite of the fact that there was not 
enough breeze. We found the best fishing to be 
at the point itself and along the west shore for 
a mile or two. At times, though, the sport is 
good on the east side of Otter Tail Island. By 
the way, the map shows Otter Tail to be a pen- 
insula, which is not the case, as there is a little 
lake with short thoroughfares some two miles 
to the north of the point. I tried the fishing in 
this lake on one occasion by casting in the weed 
beds, but had no luck worth mentioning. How- 
ever, it was not a fair test, as there was not a 
breath of air stirring, and the water was tike 
glass. My son, Everett, some two or three years 
ago had fair sport in this small lake, which is 
really a portion of the large one. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH SPORTSMEN - 









Henry F. Wihlon, ceagin trapshooter, Gresham, writes: “I have used a Reming- 

OREGON ton Pump and Nitro Club shells for the past two and find them very satisfactory. 

Aipribare Sesce io the State Shoot in May, the hesapetaee Championship, oie 

t loneyman ite pionship, Chingren trophy. trong nvkln 

attri my success to the Remington-UMC combination.” 

p S C. A. Jobson, of the Lock Haven Gun Club, Lock Haven, writes: “The first 
YLVANIA and h important step along the route to success in shooting is the selection 


Salinas of the gun and ition, whether it be for big game hunting, 
| hee sangaieg segs? Si practice all thet in, or cam be desired, ia found in the Remington-UMC 


Charles Brewer, Fargo, Secretary of the North Dakota Game and Fish | 
NORTH DAKOTA Board of Control, writes: “For a number of I have used sense 
Srorgetion cod guns of different grades, and Remington-UMC shells. I find them an ¢ 
combination, peenninn penetration and killing power. 
I can cheerfully recommend them both as being satisfactory in every respect.” Uf 


H R. Comstock, Tiffin, well-known Ohio sportsman, President of his local gun club £ 
OHIO and Vice-President of the Ohio Trap Shooters’ League, writes: “Have u: nearly * 


















Betin F : . 
ll makes of shot; doubles and repeaters, but maintain that when I want to make | ‘ ._.- _, OF target pract me 
ESTA Eh tor at rps oon duck ayia my ath tthe good. od Reming |) Red Ba ca ee Puig Cees mas, wag oad ang rhe hee 
Pump Gun and 3} drams of powder in the or Nitro Club is. With this combination my gun will _ f a oe omg ond nen Chanaiiie make tan Oe Seer 





consistently better 76%, an average I have never been able to make with my 
other guns. This speaks for itself.” 






anny BS, © tion of the age. To try this combination means that the consistent user will always stick to 

y ® it, and the better he becomes acquainted with your goods, the more he will be pleased with 
» his choice. I consider Remington arms and ammunition as nearly 100% perfect as it is 
) possible to manufacture, and it giyes me great pleasure to recommend them. 

Arthur S. Li; of Providence, writes: “I have been using one of your Pump 
RHODE ISLAND Guns for SE ears, and think it is the finest duck and trap gun I have 
F Handles All Makes ever owned. During this time ! have used all kinds of loads and makes of shells, 
! of Shells and have never found one that your Pump would not handle. I have owned 
., three other makes of pumps, and have never had one besides the Remington that a 
? Kha Sifak 





E. V. Fisher, of the Capital Gun Club, Oklahoma City, writes: “I have been using 

pinche my Remington Pump Gun at every tournament and locally, for the seven © 
Sure Makes a years, and I honestly believe it is better to-day than when it left the factory. I 

e never saw a gun like it. In hunting along the Canadian River, sand at times blows 

so hard that a man has to hunt cover. When other guns hang and clog with sand my Remington is always ~ 
2. duty, and in seven has never hung, stuck, or failed to fire a shell. I never shoot any other — 
sow or Nitro Club shells. 1 find them more uniform, and | think a harder shooting shell than | 4 
lining sure makes a difference.” V 4 


> 





















_ would do this.’ 
7 





Pages 18 and 19 for Instance — 
Do You Want Them All ? 


ERE is a booklet of shooting and hunting talks by one representative sportsman in each State from Maine 
to California. A complete story in forty-nine chapters—some of the chapters by men you know—all by 
nationally or internationally known sportsmen. 

If you are a beginner at the shooting sport here is Experience ready-made for you, without cost. If you’re 
a veteran, you’ll want to compare notes with these “Been There” Brother Sportsmen—good fellows all. 


A postal card will bring your free copy of “Little Talks With Sportsmen From Coast to Coast” 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., - - - - - Woolworth Bldg., New York 














Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Women May Now Shoot In The Grand 


American Handicap 


By Peter P. Carney. 


Progressiveness—that is thé watchword of the Inter- 
state Association of Trapshooters. 

One of the real reasons for the wonderful growth of 
trapshooting in this country in the last two years is 
the progressive policy of the Interstate Association. And 
in its recent annual meeting the association as reported 
in the January issue of Forest and Stream decided to 
place on its statute books some new regulations that 
are sure to aid in the further broadening of “the sport 
alluring”’—as trapshooting is known to its devotees. 

These new regulations, six in number, are as follows: 

1—Classification of States for championsnip purposes. 

2—Appropriation for the resurrection of defunct gun 
clubs and to assist new organizations. 

3—Permitting the entry of women in the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap. 

4—Broadening of the trophy principle for the Grand 
American Handicap. 

5—The early closing of entries for the Grand American 
Handicap. 

6—Excellent placing of Grand American and _ sub- 
sidiary handicap tournaments. 

The first three are, without question, the most im- 
gestent bits of legislation. The most radical is the 
etting down of the bars to women, and hereafter the 
“Dianas of the Traps’ may shoot in the trapshooting 
classic to their hearts’ content. 

This change had to come. Women are demanding 
their place alongside of the men every day, and while 
some days things don’t break so well for them the 
eventually land. They want to vote and are succeed- 
ing very well in their efforts; they wanted to compete 
in track athletics and swimming competition and the 





Amateur Athletic Union couldn’t see the necessity for 
many years, but they do now, and women have all the 
privileges in athletic conipetition that men have. And 
now they have succeeded in winning their way into 
the national trapshooting classic. This is only fair be- 
cause the entries of women shooters have for years been 
accepted in the State tournaments and championship 
shoots. 

At the Grand Handicap in Chicago last summer there 
were at least 50 women trapshooters present and they 
threatened to run a blue ribbon event of their own 
if they were not allowed to enter the Grand American 
in the future. It is only a matter of time when there 
will be a Grand American Handicap for Women. And 
as one of the fair Dianas said, “believe us we will be 
there with bells on.” And they will. It wouldn’t be 
surprising to see upward of 100 women trapshooters in 
the St. Louis championship competition. 

The States will be apportioned off in four classes ac- 
cording to the trapshooting activity, fourteen States 
being placed in each four classes, A, B, C and D. The 
money donated by the Inter-State Association to the 
State championship matches will apportioned out to 
each class in this manner: Class A, $250; Class B, $225; 
Class C, $200, and Class D, $150. This will form’ a goo 
basis for other trapshooting changes in the future. 

The sum of $2,000 was set aside for the purchase of 
suitable trophies to be given to new clubs and to those 
gun clubs that have fallen by the wayside, but which 
can be revived by a little work. This is an important 
step and one that will lead in the amplification of the 
process of building and reviving gun clubs. 

The decision to close the entries on August sth for 


the Grand American is a wise move. This is one week 
earlier than usual. It is absolutely necessary to close 
the entry list earlier because of the increased number 
of entrants. With 400 or even soo entrants the list 
could close’ 10 days before the championship, but with 
the continual increase of entries and changes in con- 
ditions a change was necessary in the handling of the 
entries. In the Grand American in St. Louis the ama- 
teur with the highest average will be awarded a trophy. 
This is something that has been overlooked for years. 

Trophies numbering 1016 were given by the Interstate 
Association last year to the clubs conducting registered 
tournaments and $23,900 were expended by the associa- 
tion in assisting the clubs to develop the pastime. 
Nearly every sport has suffered somewhat during the 
past couple of years because of various conditions, but 
there has been no slump in trapshooting. It is the only 
sport that has gone forward. In no locality in the 
United States did the blight of depression affect trap- 
shooting. This clearly indicates the popularity of the 
sport. 

There were 333 tournaments conducted under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Association last year and the 
reports from 332 of these show that 8,140 trapshooters 
participated and that 4,814,260 targets were broken. This 
is the greatest number ever broken in Interstate As- 
sociation tournaments, but this number is only about 
one-half of the number of targets broken, for there are 
hundreds of gun clubs hol ing shoots who do not 
affiliate themselves with the Interstate organization. 
This gives one an idea of the growth of the sport. 
Pennsylvania led in the number of registered shoots 


_with 38 Florida, Nevada and Rhode Island were the 


only states who did not conduct State Championships 
last year. 

In the 332 shoots the average number of contestants 
were 47 amateurs and 7 professionals, and the average 
number of targets broken was 14,500. That’s smashing 
’em a few. i 

Chicago had 839. entries and 25,000 spectators. St. 
Louis wants 1,000 entries and 50,000 spectators—and St. 
Louey is hustlir~ right now. 
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The Highest Yearly Anions Average on Record 
The Official 
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| : 
| Fons, Amateur Average | 
: For the Year 1915 | ; 
: Was Won by Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., | 

Using 


Shells | 


He Shot at 2800 Registered Targets, Broke 2731;  } 




















i 
H Percentage .9753 ! 
ma] min 
Ml i 
i The wonderful record of Mr. Henderson in 1914, when he won the Four great 
i amateur honors, is still fresh in the minds of the shooting fraternity. In that a 
r year he captured the Grand American Handicap, the Single Target and Double . 
Target Championships of the United States and the High Amateur Average. His i 
I hh . ° : : HH 
i performance in 1915 is therefore but the continuation of a marvelous and tho- 
| 


roughly consistent record, made possible by ammunition of superlative quality. 
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Peters SHELLS Have Been Used by the Winner 
i: of the United States High Amateur Average (Official) 
FIVE OUT OF THE PAST SIX YEARS My 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO,, Cincinnati,O. | 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 
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number of targets scored, and percentages. Heil, Allen, Allentown, Pa.............+.+ 2750 2618 .9520 Cochran, Geo., Rodfield, Pa...... 


and Professionals are based on a minimum of 2,000 Hummel, Chas., La Porte City, Ia.... 
targets, as per The Interstate Association ruling to Ford, O. N., San Jose Cal........ 
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30-YEAR RECORD 


“The gun that you built for me 
about thirty years ago seems to 
work as well and shoot as well as it did 
the day it left | your factory, while other 
guns here of other makes ‘that have only 
been in use for from three to ten years look 
badly worn and some of them not fit to use. The 
mechanism of my gun shows no wear, the joints 
fit perfectly and every piece is in its proper place 
except the short wide - headed screw that holds the front end of 
the trigger guard as indicated by arrow shown in cut enclosed. Can 
you supply a screw to fit this place? If so, please forward me one by first mail 
enclosing bill for the same, and I will remit just as soon as I can learn the price of 
the screw. My gun is a twelve-gauge F Grade.” 
Respectfully, DR. S. P. NASH, Decatur, Texas, Det. 3, 1915. 


Dr. Nash is one of several hundred LEFEVER users who have written us about the satisfaction they have had with their 
LEFEVER Gun. It is this quality and selection of material, workmanship on details that makes the LEFEVER Gun the one you want. 


LEFEVER Ctxs 


If your dealer does not carry a LEFEVER in stock, do not accept a cheaper gun—it only 
costs you a few dollars more than the cheapest gun you can buy to owna LEFEVER. 

If there is no dealer in your section handling our gun, we will take pains to see 
that you are supplied and we have a proposition that will interest you. 































LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


200 Maltbie St. 


All Gauges SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Write to-day for catalog that 
explains the taper system 
of boring, simplicity 
of lock, etc. 















BULLETIN. Jahn, John R., Davenport, Ia............. 2100 2019 .9614 Chamberlain, A. E., New Haven, Conn....2070 1933 .9338 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 1, 1916. Richardson, A. B., Dover, Del............ 3480 3329 .9566 Campbell, A. H., Memphis, Tenn......... 2050 1914 .9336 

Following herewith is ‘the official Interstate Associa- Behm, Walter §., Easterly, Pa............ 4285 4098 .9563 Billmeyer, Frank, Cumberland, Md....... 2500 2334 .0336 

tion list of Amateur and Professional trapshooting aver- Craper, F. A., Custer Park, Ills.......... 3480 3328 .9563 Prior, Toney, San Francisco Cal.......... 2430 2267 .9329 
ages for 1915, with names of contestants, total number Foord, Wm. N., Wilmington, Del......... 2805 2680 .9554 Shoop, Harry B., Harrisburg, Pa.........4345 4052 .9 

[ targets shot at in Registered Tournaments, total Newcomb, Chas. H., Philadelphia, Pa....4600 4385 .9532 Young, Jesse S., Chicago, IIls..... 2780 2591 +9320 

2200 2048 .9309 


The averages for single targets for both Amateurs White, J. Potter, Watertown, S. Dak....3440 3274 .9517 Barrett, J. M., Atlanta, Ga.. 
i -3500 3415 .9512 Koch, F. C., Phillipsburg, O...... 
-2830 2690 .9505 Martin, John Wg rt ag Pa. 


that effect. Painter, Geo, E., Pittsburgh, Pa +++2050 1948 .9502 Morgan, R. D., ashington, D. C 3190 2066 .9297 
The averages for double targets are computed on The Noel, John H., Nashville, Tenn.. «++2950 2797 .9481 Severn, Wm. B., Philadelphia, Pa. --2005 1863 .9201 
Interstate Association Tournaments only, and they are TOME, We tig Fe RG Wsecsddaseacten 3390 3209 .9466 Varner, E. W., Adams, Neb..........0s00- 2690 2497 .9282 
based on taking part in two Tournaments as a minimum, Bell, Jas. W., St. Louis Mo.............++- 3450 3256 .9437 Ogilvie, Harry, Lindsay, Cal.............. 2750 2552 .9280 
as per The Interstate Association ruling to that effect. Coburn, C. Dd., Mechanicsburg, O........ 3625 3419 .9431 Kautzky, Joe, Ft. Dodge, Ia.............. 2840 2633 .9271 
THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. Apperson, Edgar L., Kokomo, Ind....... 2355 2219 .9422 Remy, B. P., Indianapolis, Ind........... 3030 2809 .9270 

E. REED SHANER, Secretary. Cochrane, W. H., Bristol, Tenn........... 2280 2148 .9421 Austin, J. T.,: Montoe,: Gs os sgecsccccevees 3000 2781 .9270 

1915 Teets, Brian, Northumberland, Pa........ 2710 2553 .9420 Buckles, A. C.,. Lake Fork, Ills......... 2950 2734 .9267 

Averages for Single Targets. Crothers, E. K., Bloomington, Ills...... 2900 2729 .9410 Tomlin, Fred S., Glassboro, N. J........2060 1909 .9266 

3 AMATEURS. Miox J. Mee GOMVCT, .Ulecessccgucesescsavecs 2030 1908 .9399 Adams, F. H., Reading, Pa............... 2200 2037 .9259 
Name and Address Sh. At Bk. P.C. Fish, Geo, N., Lyndonville, N. Y........ 2455 2307 .9397 Chipley, John I, Greenwood, S. C........ 3450 3190 .9246 
Henderson, Woolfolk, Lexington, Ky..... 2800 2731 .0753 Bellinger, H. N., Memphis, Tenn........ 2800 2628 .9385 Burger, Paul R., Catawissa, Pa........... 2210 9244 
Huntley, S. A., Omaha, Neb..........000+ 3900 3775 .9679 Edmonson, C. A., Clayton, Ind......... 2305 2163 .9383 McKelvey, C. E,, Seattle, Wash.......... 2400 2218 9241 
vig t, Frank S., Buffalo, N. Y.......... 3455 3333 .9646 French, A. J., Watertown S, Dak......... 2350 2204 .9379 +Connor, A. C., Springfield, Bins 6asan 006 4200 3881 .9240 
Troeh, F. M., Vancouver, Wash.......... 2050 1975 .0634 Frink, John S., Worthington, Minn...... 3020 3668 .9357 Nash, Chas. H., San Jose, Cal........,... 2225 2052 .9222 
Ridley, Wm,, What Cheer, Ia............ 2300 2215 .9630 Henline, C. D., Bradford, Pa.............. 2225 2081 .9352 Warren, J. K., Birmingham, Ala......... 2350 2167 .9221 


Holland, D. J., Springfield, Mo........... M006. 1983 .GRIS -ERAIE, Gh, Keg: Sg, Bil Beay sic uccccciuvecocsd 2000 1868 .9340 Gayle, Roy G., Lincoln, Ills.............. 2000 1844 .9220 
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Shoot Shells loaded with 


Walsrode — the original and best dense 
Smokeless Powder 


Loaded by all the Cartridge Companies 
Ask for Catalogue 69 E. 
260 pages of Guns, Skates, Snow Shoes, Fall and Winter Sporting Goods. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 










































Waggoner, C. L., Diller, Neb............. 2100 1936 .9219 ©=-~ Fell, _Robt. Philadelphia, tN osveesseee 2075 1752 .8443 Schwartz, Ben., Houston, Tex 

Ivins, A. L., Red Bank, N. J..... dieavas 2015 1855 .9206 Tuckett, Geo. oF, Bay Side, L L. +2030 1705 .8399 Cadwallader, H. W., Decatur, oS = = 
Rains, R. C., West Frankfort, Ills...... 2000 1841 .9205 Fouts, J. E., Fonda, 1 Aewseeeecscceecesecces 2790 2343 .8307 Fox, T. H., Lynchbur se eeeseeseeeceees 5050 4678 .9263 
Stevens, C. T., Zanesville, O............+- 2050. 1886 .9200 —_ - i. oe es 7 Ta..seseseeees 3540 2970 .8389 Le Compte, C. Adhvile, N. Cu.seseese 3600 3331 9253 
Corfield, W. E,, EE ee Se eer 2520 2318 .9198 sect! y_ E -— mot eae te eeeceesceecs 2355 1968 .8356 Gross, D. D., Mer City, Mo....scsee. 4200 3 +9252 
Stewart, N. B., "West Fairview Pa........ 2200 2023 .9195 Scola ‘w'H 1 ite Bascesseeceeseees 2000 1663 .8315 Apgar, Neaf, New York, N. Y.........e00: 6195 5731 .9251 
Dodds, J. F., San Diego, Cal............. 3795 3489 .9193 De Teh. ’G ow Woe Hee Pa...+ss00e 2000 1660 .8300 Darton, W. = Portland, Me............. 5735 5300 .0241 
Rosebery, F. U., Baltimore, Md...:....... 2655 2430 .9186 Bitterliz co. Cc ” ate Haven, Conn....2080 1718 .8259 Higgins, W. Minneapolis, Minn....... 3200 2953. 2 
Putnam, S. W., Fitchburg, Mass......... 2160 1984 .9185 oe ing, 2 Ds entown, Pa.......... 2375 1926 .8109 Stevens, H. Ht Lavalette, N. J.......++- 4555 4199 .9218 — 
Nelson, cee F, Rawlins, Wyo..........- 2150 1974 .gI81 energy B. B Se nae Pa.sseeseesees 2050 1607 .7839 Barber, R. R., Minneapolis, . seeeeeee 3875 3567 .9205 
Calhoun, , "McKeesport, Pa........... 2150 1969 .9158 ent rs. os ndianapolis, Ind...... 2630 2035 .7737. Willis, L. 3° Wilmington, Del......... 2300 2114 .9191 
Mellon, a Pittsburgh, Pa............ 2150 1968 .9153 Re: anes ee See Pa...seeeeee 2050 1544 .7531 Slear, r Fred, Collingswood, NO ras anid 2610 2398 .9187 
Hinshaw, E. C,, Spirit Lake, Ia. "7273290 3007 .9139 emy, Mrs, Frank, Anderson, Ind........ 2155 1601 .7429 Barr M., Indianapolis, Ind............. 2400 2203 .9179 
Hood, C., Pittsburg, Kans.... .-2150 1965 .9139 PROFESSIONALS. Handy. A A. H., Denver, Sol! Dokbn sesnedoveee 2200 2014 .9154 
Hood: ie, ere, Mason City, Ia +2100 1918 .9133 Spencer, Chas. G., St. Louis, BMo...s..... 5620 5480 .9750 Bovee, D W., Kansas City, Mo......++4+ 3450 3154 .9142 
Rimerman, R W., Burton View, Ills 2500 2283 .9132 German, Lester S., Aberdeen, Md......... 4550 4433 .9742 jeslyn, W. A, Wilmington, Del.......... 2565 2338 .9115 
Clark, ir a Worcester, Mass... 2530 2308 .o122 Reid, L. H., Seattle, Wash.............++ 2550 2482 .97, we J. S:, New York, N. Y........ 4960 4518 .9109 | 

Blunt, J. Greensboro, Ala.. 2350 2143 .o119 ©0 Young, C. A, oe O...seceeseeeee 3415 3319 .971 Hill G., ago, MG... . sess eee eeens 3780 3431 .9076 Ge 
Varinrhook Ww. W., Watkins, N. Y 2105 1919 .9116 Killam, ASE, St. LOU: Me. ccccicocccccsas 5520 5364 .9717 Knight, Chas, H San Francisco, Cal...... 2845 25) -9068 ne fl 
Sidebotham, Frank, ooo, 2 Pa 3300 3008 .g1I5 Gibbs, H. Union tin, RS sé scdacas 3000 2898 .9660 Chamberlain, Ww. R., Columbus, O..... 3++2500 2264 .9056 Janu 
Koyen, A., Fremont, Neb..... 3390 3090 .QIIS Clark, Homer, ARO, EMO sss 0csssecocccdese 3880 3743 .9647 Willett, W. F., San Francisco, Cal..... 2000 1808 .9040 the 
Speer, John S., St. Marys, P 2175 1982 .o112 Crosby, W. R., O'Fallon BiG. a deccceeese¥i 4050 3906 .9644 Ford, G. H., cai. T118.....000eseseeeee 4280 3867 .9035 fini 
Bender, F. S., Lansdale, Pa. 2275 2072 .9107 Taylor, John R., Newark, Rhnciaegacanescos 3755 3620 .9640 Carter, Geo. Lincoln, Neb..........+. 3640 3270 .8083 _ the 
Clinger, Geo. W., Milton, Pa. f 2095 1908 .9107 Lewis, Bart, Auburn, Ilis pevcccccccccccces 2625 2528 .9630 Morris, E B., portland Ore.......seeeees 2050 1841 .8980 and 
Graham, S. O. S., Baltimore, M ..2070 1885 .9106 O’Brien, Ed., Florence, Kans............- 4300 4131 .9606 Kirby, H. N., Kansas ‘City, Mo......... 2050 1839 .8970 passe 
Godcharles, Fredc. A., Milton, Pa 2270 2062 .9083 Storr, E. Wi. ROCIO Wise ods oncdndtaves 2375 2281 .9604 Jones, W. S., Pittsburgh, Pa............. 5790 5177 .8041 cad 
Hickman, M. D., Durant, Okla 2300 2089 .9082 Hawkins, he Fan, Baltimore, Md........... 7265 6043 .9550 Hammond, W. M., Wilmington, Del...... 6990 6242 .8029 fort 
Plum, Fred, Atlantic City, N. 4115 3729 .go61 Graham, J. R., Ingleside, ius: pvcaeesasued 6720 6419 .9552 Hymer, Cc. W., Minneapolis, BISA... 00s 3725 3325 .8926 Spiri 
Riehl, A. x: Tacoma, Wash.. 2000 1809 .9045 Kreger, Geo., "Red ES ete een bo 8 oN bs nes 2040 1947 .9; Bowman, Wa. M., Denver, Col.......... 3500 3124 .8925 the | 
Rebison, L. i Peoria, IRS wicacrs eos ..3000 2713 .9043.~«BBBills, F. _* Chicago, Maxecnel seeeeeeee 3730 3558 .953'  remmagae J. Kansas City, Mo...... 3000 2665 .8883 mund 
Wilkes, Thos., San Francisco, Cal.. .+2200 1989 .9040 Hirschy, H. C., Minneapolis, Minn...... 2825 2690 .9522 Dickey, O. R., hana Me Mass.........c00¢ 5910 5220 .8832 ther 
etek; Ti. 0h, WRG TR, 5.5... s 0050s rks 2130 1920 .9014 Ammann, A, H., Pectone, Ills............ 4150 3950 .9518 White, *, P., een Pa........+000. 2600 2292 .8815 ai 
Dearing, Geo. L. Shelbyville, Te. .nsin008 2450 2204 .8995 Goodrich, C. E., Atlanta Ga.............. 3900 3710 .9513 a F., Indianapolis, Ind......... 2405 2104 .8748 Poy 
Shauver, Fred, Nettleton, Ark...........+5 2350 2114 .8993 Poston, H. E., San Francisco, Cal........ 5480 5209 .9505 Scholl, 4, "Pittsburg PB, .seeceesseees 2000 1748 .8740 winn 
Eyre, Harry, Philadelphia, PRs ctiesnee 2100 1887 .8085 Somers, A. A. SIG inh ce<hsccsesience 2495 2368 .9490 Sibley, A E., Boston, MOUED isd <..sse5ss 2610 2267 - .8685 Georg 
Bartlett, E. L., Baltimore, Md............ 2205 1979 .8075 Huff, Walter, "Mabe, Gehosissciiecds tanec 4900 4650 .9489 Lewis, Jas. K,, Little Rock, Ark......... 2150 1859 .8646 realm 
Yearous, A. L., Eagle Grove, Ia........0. 3450 3090 .895' Hinkle, J. , Oklahoma City, Okls...00: 4975 4721 3 Haight, - A., San Francisco, eid checun 2095 1800 .8591 and t 
Binns, O. H., ‘Lo ansport, Ind............ 2250 2100 .8936 Gilbert, red” Spirit Lake, I2.......0:..+ 6840 6490 . Squier, Ji, ’ Pittsburgh ae cnesid gan 2250 1919 .8528 a va 
Oliver, V., Phila ERS Flee xsbnicds ove ces 3465 3004 .8929 Wade, 1 Dallas, DEBvccctposnsdesapeovs 2695 2557 .9487 Young, i ag ON Se ee 2050 1734 .8458 becko 
Mackie, Geo, K., Lawrence, Kans........ 3680 3283 .8921 Maxwell, Geo. W., Hastings, Neb.........5240 4964 .9473 Holo ay, oO. Tedisnapotia, BESesoccses 2060 1739 .8441 warri 
Muncy, N. Iowa CR BBck ders cevaedxs vats 2850 2536 .8808 Marshall, ei tdiss ‘Chicago, Tlls.... Pratt, J. F. Philadelphia, Mths inkshe sodheus 3300 2782 .8430 cil, b 
Northey, Harry G G., faterloo, Ta.......02. 2050 1822 .8887 Barre, ,. W., Louisiana, Mo.... Simmons, . E., Minneapolis, Minn...... 3075 2576 .8377 meeti: 
Wadsworth, 3rd, D., Auburn, N. Y...... 2480 2199 .8866 Glover, Sim, Rochester, N. Y.. Keller, H. a New York, N. Y........... 3370 2807 .8320 will 1 
Ebberts, John, ‘Buffalo, N. my N i <tsucansebea 3428 3061 .8859 Reed, R. C., San Francisco, Ca Garland, J. Pittsburgh, ise vstacsuns 2050 1692 .8253 entire 
Goodbar, J. B., Memphis, Tenn........... 2360 2089 .8851 Morgan, E. Ww” Salt Lake City, _ Flannigan, Dive Minneapolis, Minn....4030 3308 .8208 In 
Lampright, C. Z OSS Sree 2590 2284 .8818 Kirkwood, H. C., La ome, Ills. ee aS a re 3550 2898 .8163 sympa 
Lyman, G. W., Varina, «eigen eg 2640 2328 .8818 Sked, O. z Wilkes- Barre, Pa..... Doremus, T. E., Wilmington, Del........ 2750 2207 .8025 Indiar 
peereneee Jos Mason City, Ia....... 2350 2069 .8804 Chapin, G. H., Brookfield, Mass.. 2. family 
Larsen, L Kansas City, Mo.......... 2450 2155 .8795 | Kennicott, Harrison, St. Louis, Mo Avérages for Double Targets. grief 
came I Po Watetlind, Tikescecs..c00s00008 2550 2237 .8772 Worthington H. L., Baltimore, M AMATEURS. fixed | 
Foster, Sam 3. Mason City, Ia........... 3050 2668 .8747 Guptill, b., Watertown, S. Dak Name and Address Sh. At Bk. P.C. 

Den, 7: ie North Platte, Neb...........+ 2760 2414 .8746 Holohan, ie i Portland, Ore.. Dering, Guy V., Columbus, Wis........... 150 135 .9000 7 
Schilling, ‘Mrs. Ada, San Jose, Cal...... 2430 2116 .8707 Dickey, 4 E., ‘Minneapolis, Min: Huntley, S. A, Omaha, WB: Vi ocak eck 150 130 .8666 Chic 
Fisher, PNR, FAs « cess svn sceeesce 2590 2255 .8706 Daniel, E. M., Lynchburg, Va.. Henderson, Woolfolk, Lexington, Ky..... 150 126 .8400 
Lawrence, Dr. = P., Lincoln, Ills......... 2250 1956 .8693 Head, J. L., peherty BO. fe Seoes Noel, John H., Nashville, Tenn........... 150 118 .7866 
Lagerquist, C. Manchester, N. H...... 2150 1866 .8679 Cu mberland, olumbus, O.. si Ball, Wi Bridgeport, PER davetrevisecs 114 .7600 
Ford, c Pinindelphias PR covsctsesane 2550 2204 .8643 Welles, H. 5” New pe es Re 7 Connor, ‘ c. Springfield, Ills 112 .7466 P 
Burnham, redk., Martinez, Cal.......... 2080 1783 .8572 Banks, Edw., Wilmington, OE sos vb sesee 692 og 5m none, ‘Tenn 102 .6800 Geor, 
Fontaine, J. B., Philadelphia, PR. deans cen 2350 2008 .8544 Stannard, W. D., Chicago, Tils............ ‘ Raup, W +» Portage, W ae ceiathaines ss 97 .6466 tole 
Willey, P. H., "Dansville, N. Y.........+. 3715 3171 .8536 Donnelly, HM. J., ’ Oklahoma City, Okla...4250 3969 .9338 ROFESSIONALS. ; Joseph 
Melrath, E. B., Philadelphia, Pa......... 3500 2966 .8474 . Eastman, F. K., Indianapolis, Ind........ 4080 3806 .9328 Spencer, sags G. roe | er 100 §6=«.-: 82_-—«=78200 
Wilson, J. W., McKeesport, Pa.......... 2025 1712 .8454 Holohan, Guy E., Los Angeles, Cal...... 2675 2495 .9327. Doremus, T. E., ‘Wilmington, Del........ 100 6 65._—«6500 oe 














GEO. L. LYON, Champion. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHIEF HAS PASSED. 


George L. Lyon, of Durham, N. C., is dead, as an- 
ncunced by ‘the signal fires built at Albuquerque, N. M. 
January 11, 1916. The spirit of one of the very best of 
the Okoboji Indian Chiefs has passed to the happy 
hunting grounds. Yet Chief Bull Durham will live in 
the memory of the tribe until generations have come 
and gone, until a sufficient number of years have 
passed that the falling of the seared and withered 
leaves, dropped by the winter blasts will make a com- 
fortable covering to his grave and memory. The Great 
Spirit will welcome Chief Bull Durham to the realms of 
the happy hunters. His many acts of kindness on this 
mundane sphere have been placed to his credit, hence 
there is much due him in the happy hunting grounds. 


Popular here, popular there, hence the sunny smile, 
winning manners, and most pleasing personality of 
George L. Lyon, will constitute him a star guest in the 
realms where men are weighed up for their true worth 
and their welcome qussnaed accordingly. We have lost 
a valued Chief and close friend. The Great Father 
beckoned and he has gone to that land from which no 
warrior returns. He has gone from our ranks and coun- 
cil, but never from our hearts. Until the next regular 
meeting of the tribe, this tribute from the High ief 
will represent the sorrow and grief of the tribe as an 
entirety. 


In witness hereof, in deep token of our respect, 
sympathy, regret and esteem we, the tribe of Okoboji 
Indians, inclusive of squaws and pappooses, assure the 
family of Chief Bull Durham, that in this their hour of 
grief and trouble, we sorrow with them. Hereunto is 
fixed the official seal of the Okoboji Indians. 


TOM A. MARSHAL, High Chief. 
Chicago, January 12, 1916. 


PASSING OF A FAMOUS TRAP SHOOTER. 


George L. Lyon, world champion _trap_ shooter and 
twice a defender of the title, died December 11 in St. 
Joseph’s Sanitarium at Albuquerque, N. M 


George L. Lyon was born in Durham, N. C., Feb- 
tuary 3, 1881. His mother was Miss ver. Duke, a 
daughter of oaieges Duke, founder of Trinity Col- 
lege, and a sister of James B. and Benjamin N. Duke 
of New York City. 


Mr. Lyon attended Bingham (Mebane) School and _ took 
two years of academic work at ee College. Early 
in life he developed skill in target shooting and later 
won world-wide distinction as a crack shot. He long 
was identified with the Quail Roost Gunning Club, a 
bird hunting reserve located twelve miles from Dur- 
ham. Many New York and Philadelphia bird hunters 
make pean pilgrims, s to this reserve. 

Mr. Lyon established a claim to distinction as an ex- 
pert marksman in —— 1911. He bested Leslie 
German, at Atlantic City and earned the world cham- 
pionship title at inanimate target practice. They tied 
with 179 out of a possible 200, but the championship 
trophy finally went to Lyon. . 

he Maryland professional challenged the victor for 
a meet on the grounds of the du Pont Gun Club in 
Wilmington. On May 4, 1912, Lyon again came out the 
winner. In rors he was challenged to defend the comgay. 
The meet was held at the New York Athletic Club, 





Travers Island. One hundred and forty-three partici- 
pants were listed. Lyon climaxed his career by smash- 
ing two records. He retained the championship title 
and won the preliminary event. Chief Bull rham 
Lyon was the title that fastened itself upon the North 
Carolinian because of his feat. 


By reason of his supremacy as a target shooter Mr. 
Lyon was selected to represent America at the Olympic 

ames in the summer oF 1912. The event was held in 

tockholm, where Lyon captained a team of twenty se- 
lect marksmen from this country. About this time he 
also was in the employ of the Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge oem. Membership in seventy- 
four different sporting clubs and social orders is an 
index of his attachment to the pursuit in which he 
eaten. He was a member of the New York Athletic 

ub. 

By inheritance and personal accumulations Mr. Lyon’s 
estate is valued at a half million dollars. Washington 
Duke, his grandfather, pioneer of the tobacco industry, 
willed him a choice block of stock in the American 
zene Company. A widow and three children survive 

im. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


We will thank you to announce in the trap depart- 
ment of Forest and Stream that the committeé which 
will allot handicaps to entrants in the coming Grand 
American Handicap is made up as follows: 

Jas. W. Bell, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; Ray E. 
Loring, Marseilles, Ills.; Geo. K. Mackie, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis.; John H. Noel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

We feel confident that our expectations of this com- 
mittee will be realized. 


Yours very truly, 
THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 
E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 


PACIFIC COAST TOURNAMENT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Please be kind enough to state in the trap de- 
partment of Forest and Stream that the directors 
of The Interstate Association have reconsidered 
the action taken by them at their annual meeting 
and have ruled to give a Pacific Coast Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament this year. We will, therefore, 
be pleased to receive applications from clubs in 
Pacific Coast territory that desire this event to be 
held under their auspices. All applications should 
be sent to The Interstate Association, 219 Coltart 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on or before February 
Toth. Yours very truly, 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
E. REep SHANER, Secretary. 
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NORWOOD JOHNSON, 


Amateur trapshooter of Pittsburgh, who is usually in 
evidence at National events. In business life Mr. 
Johnson is a director of the Carnegie Company. In 
the field his specialty is the ruffe ouse and his 
hobby is the propagation of game and the preserva- 
tion of wild life. 











“IT DOES THE TRICK" 


The infallible Single Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
ithe double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
+ We Do ExpenT REPainina. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancester,Pa 





Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY © 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 


Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmeri 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Richards guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger mechanism, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘‘OVUNDO”’ System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England or our Authorized Agents: 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Antoine H. G. Spurgeon 
15-17 Warren Street 128-132 So. Wabash Ave. 230 Chambers of Commerce 
New York Chicago, Ill Winnipeg, Man. 


Will You Give Twenty-five Cents 
for a Reproduction in Color of a 


$500 Osthaus Painting ? 


Realizing that there will be a great demand for reproductions of the 
front cover design of FOREST AND STREAM this month, we have had 
printed in colors a limited number of the Osthaus painting as displayed 
on our front cover, and will sell these as long as they last at Twenty-five 
Cents each. 

More than that, we will include with this offer a three-months’ sub- 
scription to FOREST AND STREAM without further charge. If you are 
already a subscriber, order the magazine sent to some friend. We can- 
not extend present subscriptions on this offer. , 

The reproduction is exactly as you see it on the front page, but the 
picture contains no printed matter whatever and is suitable for framing or 
decorative purposes. 

This is the best bargain in the way ofa good dog picture that you will 
ever receive. 

Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 128 Broadway, New York. 








e . New Improved Repeating and Automatic 

ra e es Standard Rifles. High Power—,25, .30. .35 Caliber. 
Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 

Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders 

Autenatic, thn with remittance have preference. Full particulars on request. Parts 


Repeating, $14.50 for these guns will be furnished at all times. All Improved Standard 
F. O. B. WILMINGTON Rifies have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.6, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 

= egg on * USE nea, AOS 

ew American made action e rea or 

delivery this winter. Uses Newton high power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, .30 caliber, 

+33 tt e and .35 — ee » i oer = on niet : ; 

¢ e a s. ullet, veloc 100 f.s. .30 Newton, 170 grain et, veloc f.s. 

Price $40.00. Send stamp for descri five circular. We have been delayed in Skban maaiinnee on 

account of the demand for making military rifles for export, but it is now in, and the construction of 

the tools is well along. Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





















































“THE TRAPSHOOTER WHO NEVER MISSES.” 
The trapshooter who never misses has been discovered. 
He lives in Atlantic City, N. J., having taken up his 

residence in the Jersey seaside resort on January 4. 

Night in and night out, from sunset to sunrise, no 
matter whether the atmosphere is clear and calm or if 
a gale is blowing 60 miles an hour, this expert fires 
at ten targets a minute at a 30 yard rise—and he never 
misses. 

Of course he isn’t human—he’s an electrical trap- 
shooter. And take it from us he is “some” trapshot. 
He's the best in the world. Also the biggest. This 
expert shooter is made up of 3,000 electric lights—and 
the sign is the largest electrical sign in the world. It 
advertises the powder of the largest powder company 
in_the world. 

This is the first time any arms or powder manu- 
facturer has advertised the sport of shooting in an out- 
door display. The increasing scarcity of game and 
the stringency of. game laws is bringing trapshooting 
forward as a sport in leaps and bounds. 

This mammoth sign measures 50 by 90 feet. The 
shooter is 21. feet tall. The trap boy or puller is 18 
feet 6 inches tall. The sign is the creation of George 
Frank Lord. It is on the Million Dollar Pier and 
can be seen miles away. 

The sign is remarkable in every way. It is worth a 
study. The first operation shows hundreds of electric 
light bulbs of green, forming the grass, then the trap 
appears, then the gunner, followed by the puller, who 
throws the lever and the target is released. The gun- 
ner takes aim, fires, and the target is shattered. The 
picture disappears and the sequel flashes underneath 
the shooter in thousands of lights. 

The shot gun held by the “trapshooter who never 
misses” is 18 feet long and the target which he fires 
at is 15 inches in diameter. When the shot reaches the 
target and smashes it the sign is at. its best. Hundreds 
of the smallest electric bulbs flash up and it looks 
for all the world like a real target breaking into 
smithereens when hit. It is the most wonderful elec- 
tric sign in the world and was erected at a cost of 


$100,000. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS 
35 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


ofter for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 





Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Opossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, - - York, Pa. 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 





ONE GENUINE POINTER, 4 years, thoroughly 
broken, white and liver spotted, $75. Good retriever, 
aranteed to be as represented. C. N. Hargis, Sheller, 


llinois. 





FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints 214-3%4, 3c.; 
214-44, 334-3%, 314-434, 4c.; post cards, soc. doz. Work 
guaranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. Post- 
paid. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Commercial 


Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 





FOR SALE—75 wild turkeys, part hens and part 
cocks, extra fine strain of birds and in splendid con- 
dition. For inspection and information address Duncan 
Dunn, Superintendent, State Game Farm, Forked River, 
New Jersey. 
ol easil cieninieinpalnaincamiiiniilipe= 

REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 12 ga., new, $28.00; 
Ender’s Royal, 28 ga., new, $14.00; Steven’s, 22 cal., 
$3.00. C. N. Hargis, Sheller, Ill. 


emssisesss sn naps in ictal iaapainasaseeaiiaenittome 
INDIAN BASKETS—RELICS—Illustrated price list 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 


TAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
me Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O 


Use the “MIZZOURI BUG” in place of “pork bait” 
You can then fish in your Sunday’s best, 

And not soil your hands or white vest. | 

The “MIZZOURI BUG” is the best of baits. 
Substitute for pork, sure as fate. 
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Born 1820 
—Siili going strong. 


—_ 
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OT, \ 


Declaver : ‘* Two Hearts.” 
2nd Player : ‘**Two Royats.” 


3rd Player (absent-mindedly, but very dry): ‘* Four Rep Lape ‘ JoHNNIE WALKERS’ FROM A 
NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 


Of all Bridge declarations, ‘‘ four Red ‘Johnnie Walkers’” is undoubtedly the most popular among those who are in 
the know. 


It is only when one discovers the exceptional and unvarying ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” quality that one understands its 
unprecedented vogue. 


Every drop of ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE ,WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Wuisxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, Scortvanp. 
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Kennel 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Toronto, Can. 








Impt. Tom Speedy 
(Champ. Lune Mossrch-lHer Majesty) 


A typical pointer in character, with a 
choke-bore nose. 


W. W. TITUS 
West Point, Miss. 





Book on Dog Diseases. 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3 1st Street New York 


ECZEMA—Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, old sores, 
catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or money refunded. Write for par- 
ticulars. Price. $1. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


BREEDING FOR SHOW POINTS. 


The process of breeding for show points that 
has developed under the influence of dog shows 
is responsible for many attractive breeds, some 
of which are as useful as they are handsome. 
There is always danger, however, of allowing 
fads to eclipse practicability. The specialty clubs, 
which hold their meetings this month, we trust 
will not be unduly influenced by the dictates of 
fashion, and go so far in their appreciation of 
extreme development of some parts, particularly 
the head, as to overlook the usefulness of the 
breed. 

In order to win in the show ring, it is appar- 
ently imperative that a dog should possess what 
the fancy refer to tritely as a “grand head.” In 
far too many instances, head qualities are al- 
lowed to eclipse those details of general form 
and conformation which go to make up the 
more important qualities of type and character. 

Conspicuous’ among the breeds that have suf- 
fered from ill-advised predilection for head 
properties is the bulldog. To win, a good turn- 
up of under jaw is imperative, whatever may 
be his failings in body, and a specimen which 
has short back, straight legs and massive bone 
with the characteristic barrel and hindquarters, 
is passed over if he does not happen to have 
the jaw that is deemed essential. In fact, the 
modern show bulldog’s body behind the arms 
has been so neglected that one hears repeatedly 
of prize dogs that are useless at stud and of 
bitches that are incapable of producing a litter 
of any kind. 

In the short-faced toy varieties, the head is 
considered of paramount importance. In conse- 
quence one rarely sees a King Charles spaniel 
with good body action. In the case of fox ter- 
riers, straightness of forelegs is the one thing 
aimed at; with the Scotch terrier, a “punishing 
jaw” is desired and many an otherwise excel- 
lent dog has heen thrown out because his teeth 

; did not meet with absolute precision. A “level 


“MEAT FIBRINE”’ for dogs— 


Its value during cold weather 


Colder weather means keener appetite, more food is necessary, your 
interest in your dog’s welfare will lead you to give a sustaining and 


strengthening diet. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


Contain “Meat Fibrine” 


and by specifying SPRATT’S when ordering, you are certain of obtaining 
the very finest form of canine nourishment. 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Cuture” 


for your dogs. 


which fully describes the correct diet 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO _ :: 


ST. LOUIS 2: 


CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL 
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THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 
and Cham. Comanche Fra..k out of the best bitches liv- 
ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 
want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 


Hope, Indiana. 





qq» High-Class Hunting 
@ and Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 


foxhounds. Ferrets rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, 
young stock specialty. Ten cents for handsome 





catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 
and pigeons, 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 





mouth” is the desideratum with most breeds and 
a collie with an overshot jaw is seldom given 
much consideration. 

The eye is a point upon which many judges 
hang their faith, the possession of a light eye 
being considered almost criminal. Dark eyes to 
be sure are more beautiful than light but oc- 
culists are of the opinion that the light eye is 
the stronger and more permanently useful in- 
strument. 

Nature in her adaptation of animal forms has 
shown herself to be the most skilful of breeders 
and specialty clubs in formulating or amending 
standards will do well to imitate her and aim 
always at producing the points that will best ful- 
fill some particular sphere of usefulness. The 
greyhound’s tucked-up loins give elasticity and 
bend to the body in running; the terrier, if 
small, is better able to enter the earth; the col- 
lie’s erect ears assist him in hearing sounds from 
afar; the bloodhound’s pendant ears more read- 
ily detect sounds coming to him along the 
ground while his head is bent to the trail. Dogs 
that hunt by scent have long muzzles to give 
space to their olefactory organs. Hounds that 
hunt in packs carry their sterns gaily for sig- 
nalling to their companions. Rough, oily hair 
is given to water-dogs as a protection against 
water, as the collie’s ample coat protects him 
from snow and rain. 


Champion 
Babblebrook Joe 


(F.D.S.B. No. 26079) 
Fee Until Nov. 1, $40 Cash 


(MOHAWK II—EARLY DAWN). (The Greatest Living 
Dog on His Birds). 


We have in our Kennel a new Mohawk II dog, 
Babblebrook Mohawk. He is a big dog in every way, 
one of the bluest of the blue in Liewellins, weighs 
about 52 Ibs. in field condition, black, white and tan, 
and handsome enough to win on the bench. His dam, 
Ruby Rodstone, is by Jessie Rodfield Ct. Gladstone, 
thus blending two at families of pointing Llewellins. 
This fine, big individual is just the dog for your small, 
weedy bitches. Allowed 10 approved bitches at $30.00. 


BABBLEBROOK JOE, La Grange, Ky. 





